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Taxes, Debts, Produce of Lands, C 


* 5 5 Rebbetiing 3 its Policy, Trade, nts, ly 
| nies, Manners, Sc. Se. 


Argumentati vely Stated; 
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Now craplated — the French, firſt princes 
- - 0 — — 
3 3 Majonzs ri, cum 7a erin Frenerentar, ein, 
9 [FR wiris, lamiſſa fecunid, nunquam defi Junt armati de imperie 
| | 4 The EW 5  eertare. Non vis Beſftium, non inopia erarii, non adver/a re 
1 ingentem eorum animum ſubegit: gait, que virtute ceperant, 
|. 3 N * cum anima retingrent -: atque ea mai: Fox risus N 
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the information he got, and of his obſer- 
_ vations thereu 


founded they 


P's 7 "# * #T;2 X - . | 


10 ** ALA res- - 
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author of - nor TE or 8 | 
3 is n ure | err * al 


i hs tefided or ſome 7 
and who within theſe laſt ten 
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c | I 
LG HT Ss x 4 
"i Dating his refidepeh * wh * . 


tremely aſſiduous in obtaining all the infor- 
mation he could procure with regard to 7 

the conſtitution, laws, finances, tillage, = 
manners and commerce of this kingdom; 2 
and the following work ſhews what uſe he a 
has made (and which he moſt probably did = 
from his arrival here intend to Wy of 


n; how accurate, and well 


ts and more eſpeti- 
hy tho tha relate to Scotland, Ireland 


"ie +. PREFACE. 


and the colonies, i is ſubmitted to the conſi- 
_ deration of the judicious reader; the tran- 
ator neither adopting, nor being anſwerable 
for the author's ſentiments, and having no- 
.thing in view by a tranſlation of them, but 
the hopes of awakening in the minds ofthofe, _ 
._ whoſe, proper buſineſs it is, an attention 
to the ideas that an inquiſitive foreigner _ 
has publiſhed concerning the general ſtate 
of. Fairs in this country; which, 1 
and groundleſs, as ſeveral of them may 
do many of them however, convey h = 
that may prove extremely ſalutary and 
"beneficial to this kingdom, ſhould: a ſpeedy | 
"and. Kl uſe be made of them.... 3 


This is the tranſlators only view 5 ; 
--4 agg ardent wiſh, as he can with truth 1 
y to the conſtitution of his country, 

Father Paul's laſt words with aaa to the | 
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The livre is an imaginary coin, as is the 2 pound 
pence 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


8 ſums computed in livres tournois, to diſtinguiſfi 
A 2 livres or pounds ſterling are frequently 
mentioned in the following letter, it is proper to acquaint 
the reader, who may not be converſant with the buſineſs of 
foreign exchanges, that accounts in France are kept in livres, 
ſols and deniers. 


12 deniers, 1 ſol td 
20 ſols, 1 livre 
3 livres, 1 Ecu or French Crown. 


from which crown of three livres or ſixty ſols, the ex- 
change between France and England is always computed. 


ſterling. —England gives an uncertain number and 
parts of a penny for the French crown of three livres, accord- 
ing to the courſe or price of exchange: which fluctuates, 
ring and falling according to the demands for money or , 


bills in the different trading towns, The par of exchanges 


between London and Paris, is eſtimated to be at preſent very 


nearly 314 pence ſterling for the French ctown of three 


livres, at which rate one million livres tournois make 


L. 43,7 50 ſterling, as will appear by the following operation. 


3 — 1,000000 8 | 
333333 x of a crown equal to rod 4 ſterling. 


31 * 


333333 5 „ 

999999 | | 

166666, + 9 
10 + 


2)o— 875,00(0 "0% 
C. 43-750 ſterling as above. 
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| Nn Do got doubt, Sir, you will have par- | 


your way of thinking not to be convinced that 
you will be pleaſed, that I did not yield, and 
that I now undertake to prove that I was well 


and after wards ſpeak upon ſome other points that 
did not then come in queſtion. _ Ty 


4 member of the houfe of commons, and a great 
land proprietor had 1 1 you, that in . 


8 * 
3 1 1 


4 — ry 


* 


- * 
. 0 ͤͤ ¹·—wm 22 


Stated — &e. 


| doned me, for having given my opi- 
nion, with fo. much warmth in our 
laſt converſation. I know too well 


i 


founded in what I advanced, I will proceed 
then to recapitulate what was ſtarted; ene,” thoſe 
points in which we agreed; I will argue the reſt ; 


You told us; Sir, that an Engliſh 1 | 


2 
when the land- tax was in appearance at four ſols 
in the livre, it is not really and upon the whole 
; at more than fourteen deniers, which reduces the 
= apparent fifth to about a ſeventeenth effective; 
vou added, that Engliſſi gentlemen had likewiſe 
aſſured you, that England, properly ſo called, 
and not comprehending Scotland, has more than 
thirty four millions of productive acres; and 
to avoid trifling conteſtation I allowed thirty 
five®: then you calculated, and ſuppoſing the 
acre of land one with another, yields to the _ 
Engliſh proprietors twenty five livres tournois a 
year, you ſhewed us, that the income of thoſe 
proprietors ſhould amount to eight hundred and 
ſeventy five millions of livres a year. You ſup- 
ported this calculation by another, and ſhewed 
us, that the fourteen deniers in the livre of thoſe 
eight hundred and ſeventy five millions made 
nearly the ſum of forty eight millions of livres 
to which the land- tax might amount, when rated 
at four ſols in the livre. It is true that this laſt 
calculation did ſomething exceed the ſum of 
forty eight millions; but that was attributed to 
the greater number of acres I had eaſily agreed = 


r * oe ata. ed cs ao ted Ro. | 
Four ſols in the livre, holds the ſame proportion as four 
millings in the pound, or 4. | 

> According to law an Engliſh acre ought to contain forty 

three thouſand five hundred and fixty of our royal ſquare 

feet, the acre then is r leſs than the royal arpent of France, 

It is preſumed that France contains about one hundred and 

_ + ſixty millions of royal arpents and that England is in extent 
*about 3 of France, by which calculation England ſhould 
Contain about fifty millions of acres. | FEES 


— — 


— — 


— . .. DO 


| Ly By 
* - U oo _— 2 < - 
4 Me 
=. >» 


6 
| to allow. This baſis being fixed, you obſeryed, 
that in France the proprietors of lands did not 
receive at moſt, from their eſtates an income 
more than five hundred millions of livres tour - 
nois a year, and that conſequently it was not 
pane for us to conteſt with England, whoſe 
proprietors poſſeſſing an extent of only 
about + of ours, had nevertheleſs; an income 
of +more than was — += the extent 
of our ſoil; you likewiſe rem hat to that 
income (high as it already appears tobe) ſhould 
be added the incomes of both the Scots and 
Ich proprietors, and alſo that of the Coloniſts. 
You added alſo, that regard ſhould be had to 
the force and activity that all thoſe. different in- 
comes acquire, by that briſk circulation of trade | | 
which all. the different parts of the Britiſh mo- 1 
narchy enfoy. You did not forget to mention 
the great riches that commerce afforded by itſelf. 
You ſhewed, that to judge rightly of the ere- 
dit and power of England, one muſt not be 
amuſed by the riſe and fall of their public funds , 
but conſider that' the intereſt upon _ national 
B 2 — 1 
2 A 13 * ths 1 TIEZp.L 2 | 
The ſecond of February 1762, an old fand bf C. 100 
ſterling capital at three per cent. intereſt : was ſold in Exchange 
Alley at C. 62. and a new fund of 1760 of the ſame capital at 


2 fer cent. was fold at C. 74. Upon a calculation of the 
firſt of theſe funds the credit of the nation was upon the ſecond | 
of February 1762, at four per cent. —— is 22 
would not lend their money but at four per cent. 4 —— 
but in calculating _— to the price of hs laft 
© theſe two funds, the —— 


—— 


debt is punctually paid, that there is a conſide- 
table Sinking fund; that the ſtrength of its in- 
come enables them to borrow further ſums, and 


| F to continue to pay regularly the intereſt of the 
= _ Whole debt, and ſtill to preſerve the beſt part 


a of the ſinking fund; and it is by this rule only 
; 5 that a judgment ſhould be formed. Vou from 
this drew a very melancholy and ſevere conclu- 
ion, by ſaying, that in ſhort we muſt either ne- 
ceſſarily fubmit to the yoke, or be cruſhed and an- 
nihilated under the weightof the wealth and power 
of England. This language made me tremble, and 
I —_— that 2 NUNS aroſe princi- 

pally from ſome people perpetually exaggeratin 
* ſtrength of Engliſh, while hem 0's 4 
it a point of honour, and perhaps of policy to 
undervalue them without conſideration, and that 
neither the one nor the other endeavoured to find 
the true methods of curbing and lowering them. 
That thoſe. methods nevertheleſs did actually 
exiſt, ſince nature, the regulator of all things, 
had viſibly deſtined this people to be inferior to 
e 


that at about five per cent. and 3. This difference ariſes from 
hence, that an old fund, at low intereſt, ſells always in 
proportion to its intereſt at a higher price, than a new 
fund at a higher intereſt; for theſe reaſons, that a reduction of 
intereſt upon the laſt is feared ; whereas none is feared u 
the firſt; as alſo becauſe, the new fund not being got — 
the hands of ſuch ſtock-holders, as propoſe to make a fixt - 
and permanent capital of it, is brought more frequently, and 
in greater quantities to market, and thereby conſtitutes the 
. greateſt part of what is called Agio. | FJ” 


LEY, 


us, and theſe methods would ſoon be fun if 
people would take care to inform themſelves 

FR or if men were not blinded, by a kind of 
party ſpirit and jealouſy often, which even, the 
ableſt and moſt experienced 215 are frequent · 
17 liable to. B I ſaid: : 


- xft. That after a long and dime ſtudy | 
of the affairs of England, I was very ſure, that 
when the land-tax was computed at four ſols in 
the livre, it in effect produces at the rate of 
about two ſols upon the whole; and when it is 
computed at two ſols in the livre, it produces 
in the ſame manner, at leaſt one ſol; that con- 
ſequently there was an actual difference of I or 
very near one half, between your Engliſh gentle- 
men and me, but for this I did not aire to 
have my bare word taken, being able to produce, 
full proofs of what I had aſſerted, . 


_-2dly, That in the annual 3 of the uod | 
of any nation whatever, there are three * 
principally to be diſtinguiſhed, _ 


N The firſt is the whole product. 


The ſecond is the territorial ineome of lands, 
which conſiſts in all that the land produces, 
. over and above the charges, advances, and rea- 
ſonable profits, of thoſe who our and culti- 
vate the lands: which charges, 7 
Jointly with the land, the Ry EL 
ſource of an abundant produce, * to — 

B 3 main 
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82 * 
> a 1 
2 1 
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CT, 


with act, and cannot is a par of 
the territorial income, eonfidering, that it can- 
not he diſpoſed of at will, without effecting the 
total produce, and conſequently the territorial 


- Income aforeſaid The third thing to be diſ. 


tinguiſhed is, the particular income of the pro- 
rs of the Jands, which can tio where be 
fame as the territorial income; becauſe, there 

are every where, certain public taxes to be de- 
ducted from the particular incomes, before tha 
proprietors 1 5 compute, what remains neat to 
chemſelves. It appeared, that you was not ap- 
priſed of the two laſt diſtinctions, but you could 


not object to them, and accordingly allowed 


this whole article, - 2 


Zaly, That the publie Stel mey be of gif. 
ferent kinds, for inſtance, the tythes paid to the: 
clergy are a ſpecies of public tax, the amount of 
which is always a part of the territorial i income, 
without being a part of the particular income 
of the proprietors— this you lte wiſe agreed to. 


Athly, That the public eaxes-whith are more 
particularly ſo called, being for the ſupport of 
the ftate may be raiſed—in the firſt place, by a 
territorial tax, levied immediately on the pro- 

ors.—Secondly, by a tax levied on the in- 
abitants of towns. hs pr thirdly, by one or 
mote taxes, to be levied directly, and in a fixt 
manner, upon thoſe who cultivate the lands, 
fr is not abſolutely a bad method, but ſub⸗ 

kh owever, to great expence in colleSing 
an 
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and other inconveniencies, that have all a ten- 
dency to diminiſh, not only the income of the 

roprietors, but that of the nation likewiſe.” 
Fourthly, by one or more taxes impoſed directi7 

and at will, upon thoſe that cultivate the lands: 
but that this method of raiſing money for the 
expences of the ſtate, is altogether or partly at- 
leaſt, abſolutely ruinous and deſtructive: becauſe” 
the cultivators of the lands by this means no 
longer know upon what footing they are, either 
with regard to the proprietors, or the ſtate; and 
would always lie expoſed to the loſs of part of 
their expences, advances, and juſt profits, from 
which . muſt reſult a great diminution | on the 
whole produce, on the territorial income of the 
nation, and on the particular income of the pro- 
prietors: a diminution that might lead to an 
entire devaſtation, capable of overthrowing and 
undoing a nation, as it happened in Gaul, under 
the Roman empire, in the time of the Bagaudes, 
and at the time of the conqueſt of the Goths of- 
the Burgundians and the Franks*. —In the fifth 

e 2 e 


4 Salvien, a prieſt of Merſeilles, who lived about the end 
of the fourth century, has left us a famous Work, intituled 
D GuBzrNaTIONE Di, in which be has learnedly my 
pathetically pointed out the cauſes of the deſſruction 
the Roman empire in Gaul. It is in that work Lib. V. p. 155. 
that may be found what follows, and was practiſed among 


the Romans ſettled in Gaul, FE 
% A Roman could not be happy himſelf, without mak · 
«« ing his fellow citizen unhappy at the ſame time. What 
js more common than to ſee Romans reciprocally Pur 


(Os) 


howdy ** taxes immediately on articles 
. but the leaſt evil that can bd 
from this method of raiſing money, either in 
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1 Kalbe one N Fo enormous 8 with = 
um ait, that ſeemed -ngtural to them, and whi 
very Barbarians were ignorant of? What is moſt. 
5 Air that u n theſe occafions, the greater N con 
of holt, who by being receiyers of the ppbl 
4 — M — bs of the —.— and thieves, and 


ehe make the debts of the public a ſure ſource of profit ; 
« to themſelves. Again, if it were be the leading per- 
e ſons in the magiſtracy that- were -puilty of ſuch k 
„ties and oppreſſion, it might * with: but it is 
ec their ſubſtitutes, and even their domeſtic ſervants that 
«- are actually the oppreſſors. In what cities, in what towns 
«are there not as many tyrants as decurions and collectors? 
% In what place do they not devour the very entrails of wi- 
4 dows and orphans, and of all thoſe that are not in a 
condition to defend. themſelves? Every one, in ſhort, is 
* expoſed to violence who is not himſelf either a robber or 
« thief; — were you to compute what they extort from 
«« the poor and weak, you would conclude them all to be 
e rich, whereas, if you examine what they really ſtand 
« poſſeſſed of, you will find them reduced to the loweſt 
r ftate of poverty. Here follows the cauſe of all this 
« the government —— vently ſend commiſſioners to levy 
« taxes: r their Whole merit conſiſts in exacting the 
whole, without conſidering who the . are = 775 
« whom the heavieſt part of the weight : the poorare 
« pillaged, the orphans are ſtripped of veil all. They 
6 5 forced to go over to the enemy, to avoid being 
_ «© ſqueezed: to death in their own country. They prefer 
cc 4 1 rty with an appearance of ſlavery, to being ſlaves with 
« an appearance of liberty. The rank of a Roman citi- 
- zen, formerly ſo highly emed, and ſo dearly pur- 


chaſed, 


(a). 
expenſive : that it conſiderably augments the 


burden, by the ſuperadditions that every 1 T 
of ſuch taxes undergo in paſſing from one hand 
to another, before the money comes into the 
pony coffers z and that while ſuch taxes are 

on objects of daily conſumption, they are 
ſubje&t to the ſame conſequences as arbitrary 
taxes upon thoſe who cultivate the lands: they 
only operate more ſilently and ſlowly. Tou 
agreed to all this article, not ſo much from being 
thoroughly convinced of all it comprehends, as 
to leſſen the points in diſpute between, us. 


« chaſed, is now rejected, and in ſome meaſure held in 
« deteſtation :—ſuch is the condition of a great part of 
«« Spain and of Gaul. I would be underſtood to be ſpeaking 
« of thoſe unfortunate bagaudes, thus plundered and ftrip- 
« ped by iniquitous. and inhuman magiſtrates ; - we give 
*« them by way of reproach the name of baguades, whe 
this name is deriyed from their calamities only. We call 
« them rebels; and we have forced them to be ſo. They 
« are bagaudes, becauſe they can no longer. continue Ro- 
« mans. Robbed of every thing by the weight and enormity 
« of their taxes, and the violence and extortion of the 
4 collectors, they have no means left to ſave themſelves from 
« the jaws of death but by ceaſing to be Romans, and be- 
« coming barbarians; and thoſe that have not taken this 
te ſtep, have ſoon had cauſe to repent, by query. a prey 
te to their magiſtrates, and the victims of their fellow ci- 
<< tizens.” Salvjen the prieſt deſcribed no more than what 
he had been an eye-witneſs to: and in the year 286, Maxi« 
mien Hercules had been obliged to put a multitude of theſe 
bagaudes to death, who were periſhing with hunger, at 
à place now called Les Foſſes St. Maur, and whom the 
author of the life of St. Bapolene does not ſeruple prov 
no ng martyrs. 1 | ar 
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_ sthly, I ſaid the Engliſh acre being 2 leſs. 
than our royal arpent, you rated the common 
and territorial produce too high in ſtating it at 
twenty five livres, the money laid out, charges, 
and reaſonable profits of culture; and the tythes 
_ alſo being previouſly dedudted,,—that agriculture 
is certainly in a flouriſhing condition in Eng+ 
land, and that ' commodities fell well: but ge- 
nerally ſpeaking, the ſoil is not ſo good as our 
own, in many places requires great charges of 
cultivation, and a great deal of money being ad- 
vanced before hand: —again, that of the thirty five 
_ of a millions of acres in culture, there are many 
millions that produce very little or nothing, that 
in conſequence of all this, it was impoſſible tõ rate 
the common and territorial produce of an acre 
higher, than at twenty two livres a year; the 
tythe being firſt deducted, as alſo all the charges, 
advances, and reaſonable profits of the farmer, 
and of all culture whatever: and that then the 
territorial income of England, which you had 
rated at eight hundred and ſeventy five millions 
of livres, was reduced to ſeven hundred and 
ſeventy millions, which added to about forty 
millions to be deducted for the tythes, does not 
upon the whole, amount to more than eight hun- 
| dred and ten millions of territorial income, —Af- 
Il | ter ſome objection you allowed this article, and 
1 you even acknowledged, that you might poſſibly 
| have made ſome little miſtake by not diſtin- 
| guiſhing as I did, between the territorial income 
of the nation, and the particular income of the 


proprietors of lands. A 
brhly, 
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chip, I did agree, that the particular income. 
of our Faire land did 155 exceed five 
hundred millions of liyres: and this I agreed to 
the more readily, as all the lateſt calculations that 
L have met with, did not pretend to rate it higher, 
— That I ought even to obſerve, that upon thoſe 
five hundred millions, granting that to be the 
ſum, our proprietors are actually obliged to pay 
ear forty five millions of territorial tax under 
name of the three twentieths*®.—That ne- 
vertheleſs it ſhould be conſidered, that oyer and 
above this territorial tax, which is paid directi7 
by the proprietors, and which amounts to about 
ninety millions, that we have alſo. heavy duties, 
laid upon things that are objects of daily con- 
ſumption, particularly upon liquors, ſalt, leather, 
iron, tobacco, Sc. and that the R of 
theſe taxes paid by thoſe who in ſome ſhape or 
other are employed in agricylture, cannot amount 
to leſs than one hundred millions, conſidering 
all the different ſuper-additions that are naturally 
and neceſſarily aggregated to duties of this na- 
ture: that, if notwithſtanding the multitude of 
thoſe who were employed in agriculture, I did 
not rate that ſum higher, it was only becauſe 
the greateſt part of them were not in a condition 
to: conſume to any conſiderable value. That it 
muſt likewiſe be conſidered, that the pots of Pres 
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* The three twentieths do actually raiſe more than ſixty 
millions: but then under this head is comprehended all 
that is levied upon houſes, which has nothing to do with 


(n 
taken by the proprietors, and by the ſtewards - 
or receivers in part payment of the rents; and the 
profits made upon the great proprietors by thoſe, 
who take a general leaſe 0 of their eſtates, cannot 
amount to a leſs ſum than forty millions a year*. 
hat attention ſhould likewiſe be given to the 
tythes, which with us may perhaps amount to 
about thirty five millions of livres. That although 
1 theſe ſeveral ſums do not compoſe any part of 
e particular income of the proprietors of landy, 
they do ** the leſs belong to the territorial in- 
ne. of the nation, That conſequently theſe 
| S being added to the five hundred millions 
that you allowed for the income of the proprie- 
tors, they will raiſe the amount of our territorial 
income to near eight hundred and ten millions. 
Thus, then England muſt” be allowed to be 
etty near upon a par with us, with regard to 
ut total cnt of 55 territorial ineome of the 
two nations.— That J neverthelefs confeſſed this 
was a very ſtriking and affecting equality, eon- 
ſidering that the Engliſh have acquired i it, with 
en extent of territory not more than 7 of ours, 
an 
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Andes bs ed, . 
pots of wine muſt needs be very conſiderable, not only. 
upon account of the ſhort term of the leaſes, but alſo from 
the method of levying the territorial tax by laws in force 
for the "controle of the acts, by thoſe that in certain 
- caſes permit proprietors taking back their leaſes ; and laſtly, 

by the eſtabliſhed cuſtom of giving up leaſes by thoſe ec- 

Leſiafticks newly inducted into bees the income of 
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and which by its ſituation, ſoil, quality, and ba- 
riety of its products, is very remarkably inferior 
to ours: that with the fame frankneſs, I acknow- 
ledge this equality to be ſo much the more ſtrik- 
ing, as. the Engliſh properly called ſuch, being 
but about half our numbers, and they having a 
nominal territorial income equal to ours, it af- 
ſuredly followed from thence, that every Engliſh- 
man one with another, could afford to ſpend 
twice as much as every Frenchman one with 
another could do. 


Ithly, That as to the ſuperiority that Eng- 
land might acquire from the income of the Scots 
and Iriſh land holders, and that of the Coloniſts, 
by the activity and product of its own commerce, 
and by the activity and product of the particular 
commerce of all the different parts of its mo- 
narchy; as to this boaſted ſuperiority I ſay, I 
can inconteſtably prove it to be no more than 
a phantom, begot and uſhered into the world by 
miſtaken ideas upon the nature and eſſence of 
trade, and that when they have told you the 
amount of the Engliſh territorial income, it will 
be found that the produce of their commerce is 
confounded in the general maſs ; and that they 
have then ſaid all they have to fay upon that ſub- 
Jeet. UT hs; 


- 8thly, That whatever may be the real ſupe- 
riority of the Engliſh, and carrying it as far as 
imagination can reach, yet ſince the cauſe of our 
preſent inferiority. to them cannot be natural, — 

. 1 m 8 
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maſt therefore be merely 1 it only res 
mains to inveſtigate, to find out and put a ſto 
to this accidental cauſe ; that then, England mu 
neceſſarily return of herſelf, to that inferior rank, 
where ſhe ought to be, and France of courſe will 
make great viſible ſtrides towards her natural ſu- 
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Lou have now, Sir, beten you the points upon 
which we agreed, as well as thoſe you did not 
then allow me, and which I will now endeavour 
to eſtabliſh, upon more ſolid principles than I 
could do in our converſation z for ] was then 
unprovided with materials, I had no one to ſecond 
me, I had not time to go to the bottom of things, 
nor to decide any 85 upon the points that re- 
mained in conteſt. 


I do not deny that your Engliſh i friend may 
Have had very good reaſons for what he may have 
told you, with regard to his own eſtate; but be 
it remembred, that when the land- tax is rated 
at four ſols in the livre, particular circumſtances 
may occaſion his paying no more than fourteen 
deniers in the Hvre s; and perhaps he is not the 
only perſon that enjoys the ſame advantages. 
But be that as it may, you will find his aſſer- 
tions abſolutely overturned by what his country- 
men have with great e publickly both 


wrote and ſaidd. 
£3 = > TE | The 
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The author of the Hiſtory of the National Debts 
of England, ſays in his ſecond part, page 38. 
Y 


<« that when the land tax was regulated by com- 
miſſioners appointed for that purpoſe, very few 
eſtates indeed, were rated at their true value, and 
a great number at even leſs than one half.“ 
He immediately after ſays, that if that tax had 
been juſtly and equally ' impoſed, it probably 
would have produced the double of what it did:“ 
the inference from this is, that this author cer- 
tainly looked upon the real land- tax as not being 
one with another more than one half of the ap- 
parent one; and this is preciſely what I maintain. 


Sir Matthew Decker, who in 1741 wrote his 
Eſſay upon the Cauſes of the decline of the fo- 
_ reign Trade of England, ſays 3 
ſome proprietors pay full four d in the livre, 
whilſt many others do not- pay more than the 
one half.” This authority is ſtill ſtronger in my 
favour than the firſt, ws | 


Mr. Andrew Hocke, who in the beginning 
of the year 1751, publiſhed his Eſſay upon the 
National Debt and the Capital of the Engliſh 
nation, therein ſays, page 19. That it is very 
well known, that when the land-tax| is rated 
at four ſols in the livre it raiſes nearly eight 
millions of livres;“ and that it is equally well 
known, that in general the lands of the kingdom 
are not rated at more than one half, what they 
| ought'to be, though he does not indeed ſay they 
are rated under one hf. = 
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_ quainted with — affairs of — own _— 
your Engliſh gentleman, whoever he was, 
could poſſibly be. Now this great . ſtateſman i 
his political refleRions on the ſituation of Eng 
land, publiſhedin 1749, employs his whole — 2 N 
| ledge, logic and eloquence, to perſuade. thoſe 
countrymen of his, who were Jandholders, to 
"conſent to the continuance: of à land- tax at the 
apparent rate of four ſols in the livre, even in 
time of peace, in order to diſentangle the ſtate 
the ſooner, and deliver the people from thoſe 
preying and deſtructive duties Jaid on objects of 
| daily conſumption. But at the ſame time, he 
does not look upon this land- tax as a thing of 
little conſequence, which it would however be, 
if it were only in proportion to the pretended 
fourteen deniers or , às aſſerted by your Eng- 
-liſh friend. On the contrary, my Lord Boling- 
broke - repreſents it as a load that muſt be bore, 
in order to lighten the weight of others that are 
very oppreſſive. He could not therefore rate © 
land- tax at leſs than re effective; and it is even 
_ @ favor to * he * not valued it higher. 


Supported as I am by theſe four diffetent 
| 2 it is not neceſſary that I ſhould ſearch 
- for others ; theſe are without doubt ſufficient to 


Ah pyerthrow what your Engliſhman | has advan- 


- ced, and to engage you to adopt the opinion that 
I have maintained. I will then puſh this argu- 
ment no farther z and I ſhall now undertake to 
* landlords de not aftually 
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| Since Abend Lade who 3 
mens eyes as well relative, to the riſe 

aha 11 of the rate of intereſt, as to the riſe and 
fall of money, and to tlie nature of taxes, and who 


by his very plain but judicious writings, occaſioned = 


the eſtabliſunent of the land tax: I ſay, ſince the 
time of that great metaphyſical legiſlator, it is 
an acknowledged and e principle of all 
who reflect with any perſpicuity, that the weig ht 
of every tax upon conſumption, ultimately falls 
and ſets heavy on the proprietors of the ſoil. 
Tou yourſelf, Sir, have always appeared to 
me, convinced of the truth of this principle; 
and T promiſe you, I will eftabliſh it hereafter in 
a manner not to be conteſted, and by fats too, that 
England itſelf is reply concerned in: but it is not 
yet time for this. In the mean while, I ſhall 
obſerve that till 1688, the lands of Eng land 
in that reſpect, yielded all they could, to the 
pro ö prietors. The public and royal revenues 

y amounted to fifty millions of livres a 

„and did not affect any objects that the 

farmers of eſtates were intereſted in, either di- 
rectly or indirectiy. At the fame time the 
nation did not owe quite ſeven millions in the 
whole, and even that was a debt of the erown 
* 9 yet been regu- 
& C tay 


(8). 


larly mortgaped, nor was it till a 1 g time after, 
On another hand, the farmers not till then pays 
ing, land or Il tax, were not more. ſubject to 

highway ſervices than at preſent ; conſequently 
their teams were- never compelled to any public 
labour: there were we neither fines, garriſons, 


| you 
— then, the 3 
moſt of their lands, as they have at this day. It 
appears by Camden and Sir Walter Rawleigh, both 
famous authors, and co-temporaries of Queen Eli- 

_Zabeth, that from the year 1562, that great Princeſs 
having penetratedintathe cauſes of adious monopolies, 
#he exorbitant prices of provifion, and artificial ſcare 
Cities, that inpoveribed and devoured the nation, 
vilely took off che old prohibition of the exportation 
of corn, leaving full liberty ; in that reſpect: and it 
2 1 Aenne by the ſame authors, that the direct and 
immediate con 9 af this wiſe meaſure was, 
1 ae of tillage, and the reduction of im- 
: Now, according to the ſaid Sir Wal- 
4 ter, 1 * had been years preceding that period, 

in which, the i importation of corn had 9 
- forty five millions of our preſent money, which 
certainly appears to be an exorbitant ſum ; but 
this he does r aſſert in his remarks- on 
trade preſented to James the firſt, and Sir Wal- 
ter was certainly a man very likely to be inform 
ed; to this it muſt be added, that corn at that 
time, bore a yy ran Price e Europe. 2 
8 ae 


| | 
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| . e times of ſeardty. and 1 that 
may inrich combinations of monopolizers, who 
in ſtarving the poor, and . ſometimes exciting 
them to ſedition, which may overſet miniſters, 
and even the throne, there has been none in Eng- 
land ſince that period; the freedom of exporta- 
tion .and importation makes it an impoſſibility z 
and - moreover, has put England in a condition 
of making a conſiderable annual export of corn. 
At the time then of the revolution in the year 
1688, there were then but four things that could 
hinder the farmers from giring- * kadlads 
the higheſt Fun for their lands. 


iſt, The depo ion that happened ſince the 
reign of Queed 1 izabeth, and which, according 
to the general calculation in 158 3, and thoſe made 
ſince, ,, could not be in a leſs proportion than as 
9 to 7. But. this depopulation was compenſated 

y an increaſe of ſubſtantial luxury, a luxury that 
— not diffuſe itſelf throughout a whole nation, 
in trifles of any Rind, but which ipally 

ſhows itſelf by a-large conſumption he com- 
modities of the country. , | + 


addy, The naturally indifferent 3 of che 
wil: but this article is not ſubject to any varia- 
tion, nor can it change, but by ſome revolution 
in the Planitary ſyſtem. 


Adly, The little progreſs that * * mail 
in the ſcience of agriculture: but the wages of 


ignorance were high notwithſtanding, and the 
C 2 acquiſition 
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| acquiſition of knowledge, muſt needs have-intro- 
duced emulation, which abſtracted from every 
other concurrent cauſe, muſt naturally have 
lowered the price of commodities, _ have 
raiſed the farmers rents. | 


A The poor's r rate was — as eſtabliſh- | 

ed, although it was then very inconſiderable; 
che farmers became gradually accuſtomed to it, 
and whatever it was, it could not yet ET 
TOs difference, - | 


« Wan el en one Ua ag ought 3 | 
that at the time of the revolution in-1688, the 
rents of the lands of England ought to have 
been very high, in favour of the proprietors : 
and that they might be rated at that time, at 
twenty two livres the acre one with another; in 

fact, this is nearly the price by the calculation 
made in the reign of Charles the ſecond ; which 
calculation, is likewiſe ſupported by the Chronicon ; 
pretioſum, which carries the value of corn under 
that reign. much higher than it is at preſent. 
But ſince the revolution, things have altered 
greatly] the quantity of ploughed land has been 
very much increaſed, by improvements in agri- 
culture and ſome expence, they have made larger 
profits of the old ploughed lands : this has en- 
abled them to lend money at good intereſt; con- 
ſequently the territorial income, ſuch as I have 
deſcribed it, has been augmented ; but the pro- 


enen nn _ found their rents gra- - 
#1 n | 
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, which could not be ohe. 


= Here follow the reaſons. 


Since the revelocicn in- 1688, de nee has 
been plunged into extenſive wars, and thereby 
been obliged to contract great debts, for which 
it is to be obſerved, England properly ſo called, 
is alone reſponſible. Scotland, though Joined to 
it by the union in 1707, is but of little conſide · 
ration in this reſpect, and not able to con- 
tribute much. Ireland and the colonies have their 
ſeparate finances, and ſeparate pecuniary admini- 
ſtrations. Now England not being willing to 
bear the whole burden, has endeavoured to di- 


vide it, and to that en done two things, - 


iſt, It has clogged the courſe of exchanges of - 
Ireland and of the colonies, and made itſelf the-only 
legal key of a great part of their exterior trade, 
in order to raiſe upon chat trade a Kind of tax 


upon its tranſit, or paſſage. 


. 2dly, England has laid heavy duties at home 
almoſt every article, and principally. upon. 


ypon 
thoſe of daily conſumption, in hopes by the 
Bre. of its own trade, to ſaddle Ireland, with 


ne part of theſe duties, the colonies with part 
likewiſe and thoſe foreign nations * * 


the traded with another part. 


It is not yet time to unfold and 3 

the abſurdity and falſity of this pitiful policy with 

regard to Ireland, the 9 foreign _— 
3 


* 


N 


eyen with regard to ourſelves. I only mean 


at preſent to ſhow, the conſequences relative 
the rents of the land owners. I have already 5 
that England had at home laid heavy duties on 
almoſt every article, but principally upon thoſe 
of daily conſumprion ; I Thall further obſerve, 
that the part thereof paid by the farmers” is very 
<confiderable, and in order to indemnify” them- 
ſelves, have been obliged little by little to lower the 
rents, otherwiſe they would have been neceſſitated 
to become bankrupts, to have abandoned their cul- 
tivation, and reduced at beſt to miſerable huſband- 
men, forced to be rogues, or what would be ſtill 
worle, for the landlords and the nation, to periſh: 
T repeat it, that the proportion of taxes paid by 
the farmers is very heavy ; and I ſhall now point 

put the cauſes thereof. Re 
ift, Although the farmers are not, generally 
ſpeaking, ſo wealthy as we in Fre Rhee 
them to be, yet they all live in a comfortable 
eaſe, and conſume a great deal: which, conſider - 
ing the preſent method of collecting the reye- 
nues, cheriſhes the ſtate by augmienting the aQti- 
vity of the exchanges, and the produce of the 
taxes. If this claſs of men conſumed as little as 
it does in other countries, there would be a fright- 
ful void in the caſh of the exchequer; the whole. 
machine of the Engliſh finances would be un- 
hinged; it muſt be put upon a different footing, 
or all would go to ruin, and perhaps inſurmount- 
able difficulties would occur, in endeavouring to 


2dly, 
| l 

| 
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give it a new form. 


erdly, The wives and daughters of theſe far- 
mers are not naturally laborious. © As they 5 1 
— 2227 kind of indolence * is always 
uctive of vapours, they eaſily ſlide into the 
os ſet them, by the inhabitants of towns 
and cities, and have all adopted a luxurious ſloth- 
1 which ere the daily ung of tea, 
n which, uties are laid; as alſo, upoi 
he ſugar rn with it. F Lan. 
they wore nothing but their own woollen manu- 
factures, the conſumption of which, conſtituted 
the principal part of the wealth, both of country, 
and of the kingdom; whereas at preſent, they 
are in the e altre habit, of wearing ſilk, which 
is a foreign growth, and not only infinitely dearer 
to themſelves, but more expenſive to the nation 


Zaly, The climate of England naturally in- 
clines its inhabitants to the uſe of ſtrong liquors, 
but- which, however, muſt not be confounded 

with the love of them, by individuals. An En 
liſhman who drinks nothing but water or ſmall 
beer is not able to work : his body droops under 
= weight of hy ſoul 'Þ and in wy re- 
ius itſelf, yields to tyrannical in- 
9 the climate. The Engliſh farmers 
therefore, drink a great deal, to enable themſclves 
to work with vigour. Their wives alſo have 
their meetings, and little parties of their own. 
At the ſame time it is to be conſidered, that the 
duties upon all kinds of ſtrong liquors are ex- 
ceflively high, except —_ beer when the malt 
. 4 18 


muſt have a good kiln of his own, which to a, 


- N - a 


1 perſon would rather be an expence than a, = 


Athly, All proportions conſidered, the three above 
mentioned articles have had great influence in 
agen the price of wages for day labourers, 
and workmen employed by farmers— from 
whence it follows, that their expences of culti - 


vation and ſubſiſtence are both neceſſarily in- 


The heavy. duties on every article, and eſpe- 
cially. upon thoſe of daily conſumption, are not the. 
only thing ſince the revolution in 1688, that 
muſt have affected and lowered the landlords. 
rents : three other things have likewiſe contri- 
buted to this reduction. | 


© * The firſt is the accumulation of the national 
debts. This has introduced in England the 
love of PAPER CREDIT: from whence it has 
happened, that many land owners | tempted to 
enlarge their fortunes by paper, have impru- 
dently neglected, to make the des improve- 
ments upon their eſtates; thoſe eſtates more 
eſpecially, that were at any conſiderable diſtances 
from the capital. Where this has been the caſe, 
the rents muſt neceſſarily have fallen, and al- 


though this may be far from being the caſe _ 


in general, yo the common value of lands in 
general, muſt upon the whole have felt very blk 
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ſible effects. The ſecond is, that formerly, the 
families of men of eſtates, except of thoſe fer 
' whoſe wives were attached to, or, had views at 
court, paſſed the whole year at their country” 
ſeats... The head of the family, if he was a mem- 
ber of the houſe; of commons, came alone to 
London for part of the winter, in caſe the par- 
liament was fitting, © This is humorotiſly ſet 
forth in the Comepy ALLED THE JoURN ET ro 
London. Moral comedies always deſcribe the 
manners of the time in which they are wrote. 


But the manners repreſented in this comedy 
now no longer exiſts in England. All the fami- 
lies of men of large eſtates now come to Lon- 
don, for the whole winter: and their wives 
and daughters; after having enjoyed the play 
houſes, the Italian opera, the public balls, ri- 
dottoes, oratorios, and their own drums *, wont 
be ſatisfied unleſs to theſe are added, the enter - 

fn” Fe tainments 


1 
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It was not *till after the revolution of 1688, and by the 
ſame national act that placed the crown upon the prince of 
Orange's head, that it was ordained, that the King ſhould. 4 
convene the parliament every year. Till before that pee: 
riod the King was at liberty, to call them or not, as he him- 
ſelf pleaſed, | | 228 5 | 


What is meant by Dxums in England, are thoſe nume-, 
rous aſſemblies that the ladies get together at their o.] n 
houſes, and which in reality are little more than well dreſſed 

and noiſey crouds of people; and hence it is that theſe aſſem- 
blies are called DzuMs, which is a word, that in its natural 


ſenſe fignifies Tambours in French, 
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eaniments'of Vauxhall and Ranelagh, and con- 
trive it ſo; as not to return to the country till as/ 
late in the ſeaſon as poſſible. Theſe great families 
therefore ſpending only a ſmall part of their in- 
comes upon their own eſtates, they can no 
let their farms at as high a rate, as when they 
Ffpent almoſt all their incomes in a ſumptuous 
and ſubſtantial luxury, that principally mani- 
feſted itſelf by a great conſumption of commodi- 
ties produced in their own neighbourhood! Hence 

it neceſſarily follows, that their farmers Deng 

no longer benefited by their luxurious way 
living, were obliged to inſiſt upon a reduction 
of rents. It is alſd to be obſerved; that for- 
merly, a landed gentleman by reſiding upon 
his eſtate became his own ſteward, and over- 
looked the Ber himfelf; whereas, the far 
greater gentlemen are upon account 
ar and reg nceypr—er morn 
ploy ſome other perſon in that a r and 
ſeldom happens, but theſe ſtewards go ſnacks 
with the tenants, by reducing the rents of their 
ſeveral farms. In ſhort, there is hardly a little 
town or middling village in England, where 
ſince the revolution of 1688, where you do not 
ſee ſome ſcurvy petty fogger or ah, ſtart up 
and enrich. himſelf at the expence of landed 
gentlemen, by undertaking the management of 
their affairs, This then is the natural courſe of 
things: a ſumptuous land, | ſubſtantial luxury, 
enriches. men of eſtates; whereas a trifling and 
frivolous one impoveriſnhes them, and if carried 
to a certain degree, not only impoveriſhes and 
enervates 


(#7) 
When. that is the caſe, a whole nation becomes 
one general maſs, of corruption; from which, n 
y one part is free. CTR FEM aft witty: hy M3174 
© 2dly,. The great increaſe of the poors rate. 
to 5 all families are ſubject, except thoſe 
on whoſe behalf it is impoſed. Conſidering ita 
nature, this tax is become immoderate, hy the 
t increaſe of poor, occaſioned by he. lang al. 
8 of landed men from their eftates : by the ig» 
troduction of particular manufactures ſet up, 
both in the towns and in the country hy a 
ſhameful negligence i IONS 


* 
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This is one of thecauſes to which my Lord Hale aſcribes the 
increaſe of the number of poor in England. To ſay the truth, 
manufactures in general only a dependent and pre 
rious exiſtence. Thoſe Wee in them, eſpetially thoſe 
who work by the day, can only have a ſubſiſtence equally 
dependent and precarious, being always neceſſitous, they 
are therefore ever on the brink of miſery. A war breaking 
out, a new faſhion, the want of a market for their work, 
a new manufacture, a long national mourning, . do either 
deſtroy or at leaſt unhinge the whole machine from whence 
they . their ſubſiſtence. It is agriculture, and thoſe 
manufactures alone, that are indiſpenfabl adapted to the 
neral and ordinary wants of the whole kingdom, that 
having a ſubſtantial exiſtence of themſelves, can give an 
aſſured ſubſiſtence to thoſe ſo employed. Conſider only for 
inſtance, the manufactures of Lyons, they have the advan- 
tage of being worked up for the whole univerſe. But-then 
they are only manufactures of meer fancy and trifling lux. 
ury, and always ſubje& to being ſtarved by Spain and Italy; 
therefore they are very often at a ſtand, and Lyons is fre- 
quently over run by the numbers of its po t. 


1 | : hy 
(8) 
nerallaws of police, by a general corruption of man- 
ners among the low claſs of people; which'was a ne; 
cCeſſary conſequence of that negligence: by many 
pernicious cuſtoms that have obtained in that low 
claſs of people, and too many to be enume- 
rated: by the frequent elections of members of 
Parliament for certain boroughs and cities: and 

| ly, by the duties upon "thoſe things that are 
of daily conſumption, '*when the part to be 
born by the artiſts and workmen, is higher in 
| rtion, than the augmentation of their 
wages. At the ſame time, many terrible frauds 
having orept into the management of this tax, 
haas compleatly rendered it moſt exceſſively high, 
and neither the laws made at different times, 
nor the writings of the ableſt men, ſuch as Lord. 
Hale, Sir Joſiah Child, Juſtice Fielding, and 
others, have been ableto put a ſtop to this iniquity. 
A multiplicity of laws upon the ſame ſubject is 
always an infallible proof of corruption: and it 
_ unfortunately happens, that thoſe who have cor- 
rupted hearts always know how to avail them- 
ſelves of the very ſanctity of the laws to per- 
vert their purity and wiſdom. Now all theſe 
ſeveral cauſes put together, have raiſed the poors 
rate to ſuch a height, that in ſome of the beſt 
regulated pariſnes in and about London, where 
there are ſo many hoſpitals open, and ſo many 


n 
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1 Since the year 1688, the laws and cuſtoms have been 

altered with Ry 455 to the elections of members to ſerve in 

parliament, and thoſe elections are become more frequent. 
IRB 
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particular..charities eſtabliſhed, for the relief gk, 
unfortunate perſons, this tax nevertheleſs, 2 — 
amounts to very near one 7 of the rents: in 
ſome parts of the county of Wilts I have known - 
it amount to a fifth; and Dorſetſhire was for a 
long time moſt heavily loaded, till the eſtabliſh= 
ment of provincial hoſpitals yielded that county 
ſome relief: a remedy however, that did but only 
ſubſtitute a leſſer evil in the room of a greater 
one. But taking the whole of the poor-rate, it 
is calculated in England to amount to one tenth 
of the value of all the rents in general at 
leaſt: and this is what Sir Matthew Decker 
ſuppoſed it to amount to in 1740, taking it 
even at the loweſt calculation; for in the 43d 
page of his Eſſay on the cauſes and decline 
of the foreign Trade of England, then pub» 
liſhed by him, he ſays, that it amounted to two- 
 fifths of the rents of houſes in ſome of the ma · 

factoring towns; and this is a convincing proof 
of what is ſet forth ia the laſt note but one. 


| Theſe then are the different cauſes. that muſt 
have co-operated ſince the revolution of 1688, to 
diminiſh the incomes of the land owners, although 
agriculture has been extended, and greatly im- 
proved. Kiel e ein 


| 


I muſt now, Sir, give you a ſtriking proof of 
what I have advanced with regard to this actual 
decreaſe, and that the lands one with another do 
not produce to the owners twelve livres an acre, 
although the produce to the nation is at nn 


* 


* 


[1 the Elements of Commerce, a work well 


IT . thing that can be done, is to 
fund ; 
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Wout twenty rw6;—Take, Sir, the firſt pare 


Known'to you : turn to page 233, and you will 
therein find, the beginning of a tranſlation of an 
Engliſh pamphlet, wrote upon the State of Agri- 
culture in the N of Norfolk, that very pro- 
vince that has been ſo extolled by ſome of our 
ſyſtematical cultivators and improvers of Jad *, 
proceed in reading if vod pleaſe, this tranſla. 
— — 

> In the infancy of colonies, and when the firſt adven- 
turen have wherewithal to ſubſiſt upon, till two crops can 


new grounds, This ſecures an inexhauſtible future 

"wealth to thoſe - coloniſts, and directly leads to a 

great increaſe of inhabitants: and this is what has been 
2 in all the Engliſh North Ameriran colonies ; which 
has in a ſhort time put them into ſo flouriſhing a condition, 
that they ſeem already oy to make a jeſt of their mo- 
ther country, and to become the general rivals of Europe, — 
But in a well eſtabliſhed ſettlement, before you think of 

breaking up and cultivating new lands, you muſt take care 
t© ſee, the old ones have been improved to their higheſt 
value, which cannot be done without ſuch laws as ef- 
feQually eſtabliſm the ſecurity of the ſtack, and advances of the 
caltivators, and an advantageous vent for thole ſaĩd com- 
modities. No commodity whatever can be raiſed. without a 
conſiderable expence at firſt ; and if more is raiſed than there 

is a ſafe and profitable vent for, ruin muſt inſue, becauſe it 

is having a great dead ſtock in trade, and but very few cu- 
Komers. 1 market has only vent for a thouſand buſhels 
vf corn per month, and the farmers who ſupply that market, 
only ſow in proportion to the uſual medium demand, both 
they, and their landlords will n find their account 
in it, And then chere neither will be any ſcarcity, nor will 
things be at an exorbitant price. But if they take it into 
their heads to break up new grounds, and cultivate ſo much, 


(3) 


tion, and you will find in page 241, that the . 
lands ed according to the old method of 
tillage, and without the aſſiſtance of artificial 
meadows ', do not yield to the proprietors, more 
than from ſix to nine livres ten ſols the acre, 
and that even at this price the tenants find they 
have but very bad bargains. Lou will there 
likewiſe find in page 243, that the beſt paſ 

lands do not yield quite an hundred ſols an acre, 
yg there are ſeme that do not yield even 
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as to enable them to bring eleven hundred buſhels of corn to 
market every month, they will certainly be undone; hey 
will ſoon be obliged to lay down the plough : the landlo 
will loſe their rents, and high prices, and famine will infal- 
libly enſue. But further, there are ſituations and places 
where new lands, cannot under any circumſtance be broke 
up Without a total deſtruction to the undertakers; and our 
legiſlature acted very wiſely, in having made it capital, for 
any perſon or perſons to engage in any ſuch undertakings, 
from the truly cruel and baſe motives of avarice. 
The county of Norfolk is ſo circumſtanced, that in al- 
moſt every part of it, they have occaſion for artificial mea- 
dows. It is likewiſe the caſe of a great part of the proyinge 
of Champagne, and of ſeveral other diftrits in our rare" 4 
But to plough up theſe artificial meadows without any di- 
ſtinction, would be almoſt as great an act of folly, as that of 
the man, who was for converting all France into ſea port 
towns. Every province and every country, has a mode of 
— — and peculiar to itſelf. That of Provence does 
not fuit Dauphin, nor is that of France ſuitable to that of 
Spain, or of England. In every country the farmers, land- 
lords, and the kingdom in general, will grow rich, if under 
| the protection of law they can ſafely enjoy the fruits of their 
. own labours; and if they cannot, every thing muſt'go to 
ruin. | 2 
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And laſtiy, at page 249, you” will ud that 
the lands well cultivated, according to the new 
method of tillage, do not amount upon an ave- 
to more than from eleven to fourteen livres 
the acre, Put theſe different prites' afterwards to- 


- peter, and you certainly won't find, the medium 


to be more than eleven livres c the utmoſt: 
and alhoughitis very true; that thereare counties 
fſüuperior to Norfolk, ſuch as Hertfordſnire, Effex, 
e Glouceſter, Worceſter, Sc. It is however 
y true; that there are others inferior to it, vi. 
Suben, ee eee Leiceſterſhire, 
berl a rt e principality of 
Wales, &c. where 7 5. one Eg 
not even be valued" ar eight livres. Tou may 
then fix, for all England as well as the county of 
Norfolk, the value of an acre of land, at eleven 
lives on an average for. the proprietors: which is 
3 gra nting them rather too much than too little, 
hough, as I have all along faid, the common 
Produce of the territorial and national income 
1 be rated at Hun two livres _ are. 


. "This x proof r \by: ah 
reaſonably. be looked Kal ing to ht 
We muſt ſee, whether having thirty five millions 
of cultivate acres, and allowing the aQtuaFland- | 
| tax at two ſols in the livre, one with another, the 

medium price of eleven livies ag acre Au be be 

{ufficient to make up forty eight millions of 

Hvres, which is the amount of the whole land- 
tax, when it is at the nominal rate of four fols in 

the livre, that is to ſay, two ſols effective. The 


(WJ. 
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The thirty five millions of actes, at eleven livres 
the acre, produce an incothe of three hundred and © 
eighty. five millions of livtes, of which, the two 
ſols in the livre, or one tenth, make thirty eight 
millions five hundfed thouſand livres: Now, this 

| Y, certainly ſufficieht, to make up that part, 
ſince to make the required total of forty eight 
millions, no more. ate wanting, than nine mil- 
lions five hundred thouſand livres, which ſum 
you. will eaſily find, the inftant you attend to 
circumſtances that have eſcaped you, and which 
are the lands of Roman Catholics being double 
taxed; and alfo, all houfes in towns and cities; 
contributing to the land- tax as well as the culti- 
vated lands, which you have hitherto had in con- 
templation only. Tou will even find in_atterid- 
ing to theſe circumftances, with what I ſhall fur- 
ther ſay, a new and ſtrong proof, that while T 
valued the actual and particular income of the 
proprietors of lands, at hundred and eighty 
five millions of livres a year, I have carried it as 


high as it can be computed at. 


Sir Matthew Decker in 1746, did not calcu- 
late the value of all the tents of England, both of 
lands and houſes, at more than four hundred and 
cighty millions of livres a year, or thereabouts. 


Mr. Andrew Hooke ptoceeding upon different 
pre es, when he made his calculations in 17503 
as allowed only the ſame ſum of four hundred 
and eighty millions a * But from that ſum, 


11 
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5 
de muſt deduct the value of the rents of houſes, 
that Mr. Hooke eſtimates at + of the whole, 
which makes thoſe rents to be one hundred and 
fixty millions a year, and reduces the rents of the 
cultivated lands to three hundred and. twenty 
millions, or ſixty five millions lower than I had 
reckoned it. There is at the ſame time a kind 
of proof, that Mr. Hooke's valuation of the 
rents of houſes is pretty near right. This proof, 
appears by the regiſters of 1688, which allow 
London and its precincts to contain one hundred 
and five thouſand three hundred and fifteen houſes, 
but which, by the increaſe of building fince that 
time, cannot amount at preſent to fewer than 
one hundred and twenty thoufand, or thereabouts. 
Upon this principle, and ſuppoſing - the rent of 
thoſe houſes to be at the rate of four hundred and 
fifty livres a year, 'one with another, you have al- 
ready an income of fifty four millions. If it be 
admitted likewiſe, that the rents of the houſes of 
all the cities and towns of England may amount 
to the double of thoſe of London only, (which 
for 'many reaſons they probably do) you will then 
have, the one hundred and ſixty millions of livres 
calculated by Mr. Hooke. This then being al - 
lowed, there is a very eſſential obſervation to be 
made, which has eſcaped the notice of both Mr. 
Hooke and Sir Matthew Decker, although the lat- 
ter has only taken for the baſis of his calculation, 
the product of the territorial tax; he ſays, bis tar 
yields forty eight millions of livres; which upon an 
everage is one tenth of the total produce : and the 
total produce therefore muſt be four hundred and 
| eighty 
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tighty millions. He afterwards ſays, the bouſes 
yield the one third of this produce, and conſequently 
the lands then furniſh three hundred and twenty 
millions only: and it is in this laſt part of their 
calculations, that bot he and Mr. Hocke have 
been miſtaken, for want of including all thoſe 
principles that ought to have been the baſis of 
their calculations. They have not ſufficiently 
conſidered; that at the ſame time that the lands 
pay one tenth effective, the houſes do not pay 
more than one twentieth effective, or thereabout. 
In fact, at the time when the land tax was firſt 
eſtabliſhed, people gave in the value of their 
houſes but at one half of the proportion that was 
obſerved in the declarations of the value of their 
lands. For inſtance, if a man had a landed eſtate 
of three thouſand livres a year, and an income of 
two thouſand livres a year in rents of houſes, he 
gave in his lands but at fifteen hundred livres a 
year, and his houſes at five hundred livres only. 
He calculated the difference of theſe two ſorts of 
incomes z and endeavoured to preſerve between 
them ſome kind of due proportion, For, the 
houſes being continually ſubject to decay, and to 
want repairs, and ſelling at the utmoſt in Eng- 
land, at leaſt, at twelve years purchafe z andy 
ſuppoſing lands then to ſell at twenty two years 
purchaſe, he only gave in his houſes at + of 
the rent, when at the ſame time he gave in his 
lands at about + of their value; for otherwiſe he 
would have bubbled himſelf. cb 


2 _ From 


tber. I could carry my obſervations {till further, 
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From the whole of this obſervation, it muſk 
needs follow: Firſt, That Sir Matthew Decker 


and Mr. Hooke have carried their calculations too 


high on the article of houſes, for the territorial 
tax, and not high enoughion the article of the 
rents of lands, which has led them into the error 
of not eſtimating the total produce of the lands 
at the real value, without having however de- 
ceived themſelves, with regard to the current 
produce of the rents of houfes. Secondly, When 


this miſtake is corre&ed, and the difference of 


the price of lands with the price of houſes being 


rated as twenty two is to twelve, then the pro- 


2 of cultivated lands ought to pay, as I 
have already ſaid, about livres - 38, 500,000 
The proprietors of houſes about - 9,000,000 
The Roman catholicks, whoſe lands | 
are double taxed, about $ N 


2 — 


en e dhe üb 5.1. 
ritorial tax to be about } 48,000,000 


— 


After all theſe authorities, and | theſe different 
calculations, which reciprocally ſupport each 


other, I think I may finiſh this article, without 


being obliged to have recourſe to further proofs, 


for eſtabliſhing it as a fact, that in England, the 


land owners have not an income, at moſt of more 


| than about three hundred and eighty five millions of 


livres, at the rate of thirty five millions of acres in 
culture, and of eleven livres the acre one with ano- 


and 
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and ſu ing myſelf only, by very eminent 
agli — ſuch as Sir William Petty and 
others: I could diſpute even what I have allowed 
to be the particular income of the Engliſh pro- 
prictors, and the territorial income of the nation, 
But I frankly acknowledge my thinking thoſe 
writers frequently miſtaken, as I could eaſily 
prove: but I am unwilling to enter into trifling. 
diſputes, having no other view than to find out 
the truth, to prove and ſhorten it, in the beſt 
manner I am able. 1 ſhall only intreat you then, 
Sir, to recollect that the three hundred. and eighty 
five millions of livres a year, that I have allowed 
to the Engliſh proprietors, does not. conſtitute 
what may be called their real and net income for 
them. For, as the five hundred millions of livres 
that we agreed to allow to our French proprie- 


tors, are actually charged not only with the three 


twentieths, but with a proportionable part of the 
duties upon conſumption, as well as with the fur- 
ther additions ariſing from the price of things, 
from the very nature of theſe kinds of duties: 


So alſo, the three hundred and eighty five mil- 


lions of the Engliſh proprietors are actually 
charged not only with the land- tax, but alſo with, 
a proportional part of the duties upon conſump- 


. tion; as likewiſe, with thoſe further additions that 
are the neceſſary conſequence of thoſe duties. 


But that you may have nothing to reproach me 
with, I ſhall obſerve to you, that in England, the 
net produce of the duties upon conſumption does 


actually amount to at leaſt, thirty or forty mil- 


lions of livres more than it does in France; but the 
"7" expence 


| Expenceof collection, every thing included, does 


ſtrength. © 
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not amount to more than ten per cent. above the 
net produce; whereas, in France, all the expences 
of management, comprehending the profits, Sc. 
of the collectors, and tax-gatherers, mount ex- 
tremely high; inſomuch, that it is pretended, 
char in the branch of the aides , it is no leſs than 
five hundred per cent. From whence it follows, 
chat the five hundred millions of Rvres of our 
proprietors do not yield more net, nay leſs than 
the three hundred and eighty five millions of 
Jvres of the Engliſh ones. But I ſhall not make 
it my buſineſs to clear up this point; it js to 
obſcure for me; and is ſubmitted the more rea- 
dily to your own ſpeculations, as it is not the 
net income of the proprietors that forms the firſt 
and great objects of the nation, but that of its 
territorial income. Not but that, it is of great 
conſequence to any ſtate, that the juſt income of 
the proprietors ſhould not undergo any manner 
of waſte, but have all the-force and operation it 
ought to. have. When this is the caſe, every one 
keeps better in his own proper ſphere, fewer for- 
tunes are. ruined, fewer fudden and offenſive for- 
tunes are raiſed, and leſs of the public morals be- 
comes corrupted : every one then becomes a bet- 
ter member of fociety, and the ſtate in general 
acquires a greater degree of vigour and politicaf 


Ades are che ſubidjes and impoſts on wine and all 
fie Liquors, dſidies and impoſts on wine and all 
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But it is till of much greater importance, thy 

the territorial income ſhould. be in the m 
flouriſhing condition poſſible: for, when it is the 
firſt only that ſuffers, it is very eaſy to apply an 
immediate remedy. to it, and probably without 
any great detriment to the ſtate: for that depend 
upon circumſtances. But when the territorial in · 
come is attacked, it is much more difficult ta 
apply proper remedies to it: thoſe remedies 
operate more ſlowly; and the ſtate never fails tg 
ſuffer extremely, becauſe the total re- production 
is never either, in quantity or value, fufficient for 
the ſupport of the whole community, and a very 
few perſons excepted, all the reſt find themſelves 
more or leſs immerſed in poverty, indigence and 
miſery. Eyen the ſtate may then find. itſelf un- 
der ſuch an oppreſſion, as to be incapable of 
forming any great enterprize, and have no re- 
ſources but from pitiful temporary expedients, 
and not be able perhaps to find them. eithes. 
f 

have proved, that and properly ſo 

— exactly on a level with us, if, eonſi- 
dering the number of men they have to ſubſiſt, in 
compariſon with what we have, the equality alone 
would not be ſufficient to make them in this in- 
ſtance as rich again as we are. I ſhall next examine 
what other ſuperiority England can obtain by 
means of the territorial income of Scotland, Ire- 
land, and its colonies, by the briſkneſs and pro- 
duce of the particular trade of all the different 
parts of its monarchy : and laſtly, as well by the 
brifkne and produce of its own trade with. the 
. D 4 ume 
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fame parts of its on monarchy, as its foreign 
trade. I have affirmed, that this eafted ſuperia- 
rity is altogether imaginary, that it is no more than 


4 ain phantom,” begot, and uſhered into the world 


by ervonieous ideas on the eſſence of commerce; and 
that when it was computed bow much the territo · 
rial income of the Engliſh might perbaps amount to, 
the ' whole produce of | their trade, mould be found 
#0' be'/avallowed up in it, and that nothing —_ 


| ny es eh Subjet.. 


At the time of our converſation, this onal; 
Go of mine, appeared in every reſpect extremely 
bold, or rather conjectural, not to ſay altogether 
wild. It was againſt this that you exclaimed the 
Joudeſt, and was' the moſt ſeconded in : and, 
in ſhort, what the whole company roſe up in 
arins'againft. Tou might however eaſily. have 
perceived that this kind of treatment, did by no 
manner of means ſhock my good opinion of my- 
Elf, as I was very ſure that I was well founded 
in what I had aſſerted; and which I ſhall now en- 
deavour to prove to you, with all the attention and 
preciſion that I am capable of. I ſhall firſt exa- 
mine, how much the territorial incomes of Scot- 
land, Ireland, and the colonies, may be ſuppoſed 


to contribute, by conſidering them alone, and in- 


dependantly of trade. I ſhall afterwards, endea- 
vour to find, how: much the trade of England, 


carried on to all the different parts of the Britiſh 
monarchy may be ſuppoſed to furniſh ; and from 
"thenee,| I ſhall . proceed to the examination of the 


A balance of its * and outgoings.— 


4 
To begin then, ever ſince the union of Scotland 


with England, concluded in 1707, the territorial 
income of the firſt, may be ſuppoſed to contri» = 


bute to the other in the. two following man- 
ners. Firſt, By taxes levied in ſome manner or 
other, upon that territorral income. -. Secondly, 
By the money the Scots . proprietors may be ſup- 
poſed to ſpend during their reſidence in England. 
Now, at the time of the union, the taxes that 
were levied in Scotland, did not amount to ſix- 
teen hundred thouſand livres tournois, ſince by 
the act of union it appeared that it did not 
amount to more than ſixty three thouſand five 
hundred pounds ſterling: and though you ſhould 
ſuppoſe that, that amount may have been doubled 
ſinee that time, (as it has actually happened in 
England) they cannot be computed to produce 
above three millions of livres at preſent, which is 
a very inconſiderable ſum. As to the money that 
the Scots proprietors may perhaps ſpend in Eng- 
land, you are to obſer ve, that Scotland is but a very 
poor country: that thoſe landed gentlemen of 
theirs who come into England, generally 

back with them more than they brought; and 
dhat the other people of that country, who go 
into England, carry little or nothing ever with 
them, and always carry back ſomething, and 
often pretty conſiderably too. It is not the limou- 
ſins that inrich Paris, and the fertile diſtri of 
La Beauce ; they go thither only, becauſe they 
-are wanted, in order to carry back with them all 
that they can ſave, out of the wages paid them 
for their labour. It may then be ſafely * 
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chat this article far from contributing to England, 

ſwallows up more than the three 2 
raiſed by the taxes levied in Scotland, which, 
moreover, may be preſumed, to have been al- 
ready exhauſted by the penſions, ſalaries, and 

appointments of thoſe, who are employed in the 
different branches civil and military, of the go- 
vernment of that country, Thus then, the ter- 
ritorial income of Scotland conſidered abſtract- 
edly, from all kinds of commerce, contributes 
nothing to England, whereas England may n 
faid, to contribute largely to Scotland. 


| Ireland is upon a different foot, 65 er 
begins to grow rich enoug h to excite the | jea- 
louſy of England : but it has a diſtin& govern- 
ment, and diſtinct finances; and all the taxes 
that the [riſh- raiſe upon themſelves, go to the 
ſupport of its own government, and of a body of 
troops paid there by them, for their on defence 
and preſervation *. When England has occaſion 
for any of the Iriſh troops, and orders them out 
that country, the uſual cuſtom is to continue 

t no longer upon that eſtabliſhment ; and 
they are replaced by new levies. The income 


of Ireland therefore contributes nothing directly, 
except what is * in — by — 
land 
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n The annual expance for tho 0 pport of government, and 
the maintenance of the troops, amounts to about fifty millions 
of livres: thus, then Ireland is at preſent, in pretty near the 
_ -— pup that * was before the revolution 
in 1 
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landed gentlemen, and by the falaries, and ap- 
pointments of thoſe who having employments 
under the government in Ireland, are however 
generally reſident in England To this muſt be 
added, that the King frequently grants penſions 
to different perſons, out of what is called his own 
ſeparate and patrimonial revenue. But all this 
put together cannot amount to a very conſider- 
able ſum. In ſhort, thoſe who have taken pains 
to beſt informed upon the ſpot in regard to this 
point, whether Engliſh. or Iriſh; have never com- 
puted it at more than from twelve to fifteen mil. 
lions of livres a year; and it is this laſt fum there- 
fore 1 ſhall rate it at. However, if you do not 
think that enough, Sir, you may add what you 
to it, becauſe, be the fam. what it will, 

am ſure to ſwallow it all up, and take it off, 
when I come to diſcuſs the article of trade. The 
fame may be ſaid with regard to the colonies, 
which altogether, and nearly in the ſame manner 
as Ireland, may pe be eſtimated at about 
twenty millions of livres. Let us chen proceed 
to the article of trade, which is the capital point, 
and the only deciſive one. e 


It is impoſſible that Scotland ſhould contribute 
the leaſt tittle to the article of trade with Eng- 
land. It is even certain, the balance is greatly in 


its favour; for, having nothing to ſell, to enable 
it to buy, all its conveniencies muſt ariſe from its 
national induſtry and œconomy. Its ſales there- 
fore are few, and its purchaſes ſtill leſs, inſo- 
muah, that it. dares not venture to purchaſe the 

| very 
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very heat that it wants; were it to purchaſe 
ſuch wheat, it would be forced to go without 
many other neceſſary articles, and would ſoon 
more depopulated than it is at preſent. 
A great number of its inhabitants content theme 
ſelves with eating oat-cakes, and very often a 
kind of oatmeal ſoaked in water. Scotland ſends 
into England nothing but ſome black cattle, li- 
nen, ſalt herrings, ſalmon, and a particular kind 
of coal that is burned in the houſes of people of 
faſhion only. It is true indeed, that Scotland 
furniſhes ſwarms of lawyers, phyſicians, ſurgeons, 
military officers and ſoldiers, ſhop-keepers, arti- 
Zans, and pedlars, but very few ſeamen. Now 
any country that has nothing, or what is next to 
nothing, can't but be great gainers by trading 
with a country that has a great deal. It is not 
France that gets by Savoy; but Savoy certainly 
ts by France. The only benefit therefore that 
England reaps. by its trade with Scotland, is, 
firſt, by drawing from thence a number of men, 
whoſe Jabour and induſtry comes cheaper to them 
than that of their own people, which therefore is 
a great ſaving to them. Secondly, By drawing 
men from thence, who ſerve to replace thoſe 
that ſhe is continually loſing by her luxury, by 
ber trade, by navigation, and by her wars, which 
neceſſarily therefore, makes her leſs ſubject to de: 
population. WAV... 


Ireland had been for many ages torn to pieces 
by diſcord, and laid ' waſte by war. Hence, 
though with a foil naturally- richer than that of 

England, 
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England, and with better ports, and thoſe portg 
better ſituated for trade, ſhe found herſelf placed 
in the centre of Europe, as if ſhe had been in the 
very midſt of the wild Tartars. The blood at laſt 
that was ſpilt by means of the revolution in 1688, 
procured her peace, and plucked up ſuperſtition 
and ignorance by the roots: of theſe, nothing 
more than the ruins are now to be ſeen; and the 
government gives its whole attention to the utter 
extirpation of them. Since that period ſhe has 
begun to have a better and more eſtabliſhed form 
of government, and thereby to acquire a certain 
degree of ſtrength. Happy .in having only that 
plain but uſeful good ſenſe, which is the ordinary 
portion of nations juſt emerging from barbariſm, 
ſhe has liſtened to thoſe councils only that are the 
reſult of political wiſdom, and has indefatigably 
applied herſelf to the. culture and improvement 
of their lands, Hoadly, late primate of Ireland, 
the late Lord Lieutenant the Duke of Devon- 
ſhire, and many-among her own great land pro- 
prietors, have given wiſe inſtructions, and ſet 
her praiſe worthy examples relative to that 

art which Cicero with ſo much juſtice looked upon 
as the nobleſt of all others. . Great has the pro- 
greſs been that ſhe in a very ſhort time has made. 
Her linen manufacture, which till then had been 
upon a very tottering foot, has ſince been eſta- 
| bliſhed 


o Tacitus in the life of his father-in-law Agricola, tells 
us, that in his time Ireland flouriſhed more in trade than 
England: theſe are his words. Melius aditus portuſque per 
commercia & negotiatores cogniti. k 2 
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blithed upon the moſt ſolid foundations, and is 6. 
come ſo conſiderable and extenſive, as greatly to 
affect all the other linen manufactures of Europe, 
and thoſe eſpecially of France. England that 
has no marufacture of this kind of its own, has 
been under the neceffity of encouraging that of 
Ireland ; and England takes from thence every 

to the value of more than twenty millions of 
On the other hand, Ireland has alſo ſet 
up woollen manufactures of its own, part of 
which even England takes off her hands, as ſhe 
likewiſe does great quantities of tallow, hides, and 
ſometimes wool. In like manner, although Eng- 
land has prohibited the importation of either 
freſh or ſalt proviſions from Ireland, ftill there 
are great quantities run into it by way of the Iſle 
of Man, which is nothing but a neſt of ſmugglers, 
However, it happens very often, that England 
to Teffe the expence of her naval armaments, is 
obliged to victual the men of war from Ireland. 

It aſſo fometimes happens, that the high price, 
and even fcarcity of commodities at home ?, forces 
England to ſuſpend the act of prohibition to im- 
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P With an exception to corn, there are two things that 
have occaſioned the ſcarcity of proviſions in England, The 
firſt-is, che monopoly that England has eftabliſhed againſt her- 
elf, by all thoſe ill Judged «logging laws of prohibition 
againſt i importation an exportation, except however in the 

eaſe of corn; and there ſhe has acted very wilely, as corn by 
_ means always bears a good price, without however, 

_—_ too dear. The ſecond is, the heavy duties = 
— 


daily confumption : this falls ſo — A 
tors 


rt proviſions from Ireland, which we know i 
= the caſe within theſe few years. At the 
ſame time, this iſland by being ſa much better 
cultivated, has naturally run further into manu- 
factures, by having a much greater quantity of 
materials of its own to work Thus ſhe only 
takes off from England a ſmall quantity of * 
fine cloths, paper, coals from Whitehaven, 
toys, and ſeveral other articles that are neither 
the growth nor manufacture of England, vis, 
ſuch as come from the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, which 
by the Exchequer laws cannot be carried into Ire- 
land till after they have been entered in ſome port 
in England. True it is, that theſe laws oblige — 
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cultivatdÞ, of lands, that even the great reduction of rents - 
has not been ſufficient to ſave them from ruin: they have 
been obliged to raiſe the price of their commodities ; and 
as the liberty of exporting corn does not it them to 

raiſe the price of this capital commodity too high, chey have 
endeavoured to indemnify themſelves by raiſing the prices of 
beef, pork, butter, c. as high as they poſſibly could, __ 

The ſcarcity or dearneſs of theſe proviſions ariſes in a 

great meaſure from the diſpoſition in England to purchaſe a 
variety of trifles, and not having baubles month of their 
own, to exchange for other uſeleſs baubles, ſhe is obliged to 
make up one way or another the difference by parting with 
ſome of her : moſt ſubſtantial and principal commadities, 
Greatly have the merchants, and more eſpecially the India 
company, contributed to drawing the nation into this error. 
Being great gainers themſelyes by this deſtructive barter, 
they have been able to perſuade the nation that it was a pro- 
fit inſtead of a loſs to it. In the mean time, does not Eng- 
land ſuſtain a real loſs by giving a great deal of beef and 
butter for a little filk-and tea, when ſhe herſelf has often 
occaſion for the very things ſhe has given in exchange? 
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und to pay dear for this kind of merchandize g 
but ſhe takes her revenge, either by buying leſs 
of theſe things, or by ſelling her own commodi- 
ties dearer to England. In matters of trade, 
every nation is with regard to another nation 
what one retailer is to another. When the butcher 
raiſes the price of his meat upon the baker, the 
baker is under neceſſity to raiſe the price of 
his bread upon the butcher, or, (which comes to 
the ſame thing with regard to the neceſſary ba- 
lance between them) to eat leſs meat, upon ac- 
count of its increaſed price. This muſt be the 
eaſe in the very nature of things, which neither 
the ſeverity of the Exchequer laws, nor thoſe of 
the ſword can alter or proſcribe. If it ſometimes 
—— to yield a little to arbitrary power, it ſoon 
reſumes its ſuperiority, and revenges itſelf upon 
thoſe” who have forced it to give way This 
holds with regard to thoſe nations who have no 
commodities or merchandize, but what conſiſts 
in gold and ſilver, or the labour of their hands 
and their induſtry, If you fell dearer to them 
they make themſelves whole again, either by 
taking in proportion to' the quantity of gold or 
filver that they have to give in exchange, 4 by 
putting a greater price their labour and in- 
— Ie is — — be feared, that thoſe 


countries will look out for a better market, and 
that thoſe who trade with them, will by that 
means have their goods lie upon their hands; 
and which, by having no vent for, will become 
of little or no value. This is the very thing that 
in ſome degree has Happened to England. The 
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excluſive trade that ſhe has tyrannically limited 
Ireland to, has given birth to ſmuggling; and 
England has thereby become a double loſer *. 


| By recapitulation therefore of all that I have 


been-ſaying, the reſult. muſt appear to be, that 
Ireland ſells a great deal more to England, and 
buys from her leſs. than ſhe ſells. —England then 


loſes more on that hand than ſhe gets. She 'muſt 
even lofe above fifteen millions of livres a year; 


or whatever ſum you will pleaſe to ſuppoſe ſhe. 
has to receive from Ireland, either by the Iriſh. 
proprietors reſiding. in England, or by means of 
thoſe Engliſhmen who never croſs the water, al- 
though enjoying wages, conſiderable ſalaries, ap- 
pointments or penſions, payable õut of the trea- 
ſury of Ireland. To this however it may be ob- 
jetted. —Firſt, That the par of exchange between 
London and Dublin being at 84" per cent. the 

E courſe 
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3 The monopoly that England, influenced by its nar- 
row and tyrannical ideas of trade has ſubje&ed Ireland to, 
has cauſed a' ſtill. greater evil than even the practice of 
ſmuggling, which always creates a nurſery of villains, dan- 

for any ſtate. It has alienated the hearts of the Iriſh, 
and led them to think that the Engliſh looked upon them 
rather as their ſlaves than their younger brothers; and this 
is an idea that may one day or other have very fatal conſe- 


quences to England. | 


7 The pound ſterling of England is a twelfth higher than 
that of Ireland, which puts the par of exchange at 84, ſo 
that to receive £ 100 ſterling in London, you muſt pay at 
Dublin C 108 68. 8 d. that is the par. if you pay lefs,; 


6 
courſe of exchange between theſe two countries 
has often been Higher than that ſince theſe laſt 
twenty years: from whence it may appear, that 
during that time, the balance of remittances in- 
ſtead of having been, as'T faid, unfavourable to 
ngland, may have been in her favour, —Secondly, 
hat it is not many years ago ſince there was a 
great ſcarcity of ſpecie in Ireland. But to theſe 
two objections, I anſwer, Firſt, That the ex- 
change between London and Dublin having no- 
thing to do in common with the exchanges of 
the other trading towns in Europe, and being con- 
fined as it were, between theſe two places only; the 
bankers have made a monopoly of it, more eſpe- 
cially with regard to the Iriſh gentlemen reſiding 
in England, and the Engliſh ones, who receive 
large ſalaries and penſions from Ireland without 
ever going thither, all of whom, are but little 
acquainted with the nature of exchange; and the 
neceſſary conſequence of this is, that the courſe of 
exchange is generally much higher than it either 
ſhould or would be, if this monopoly did not 
exiſt.—Secondly, that in the two laſt years 1760 
and .1761, the courſe of exchange has always 
been under par, and therefore unfavourable; to 
ngland. —Thirdly, That the Engliſh traders 
aake large payments to Ireland in ſpecie, * | 
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you get; if you pay more, you loſe; and it is the continual 

variation of the more or the leſs, that is called the courſe of 

Very often able men who are verſed in the affairs of Eu- 

rope, diſcover, by cloſely examining the courſe of exchange 

2 — places, the moſt ſecret political operations of the 
t. ' 
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ally for a great quantity of linen cloth ſold at 
Cheſter fairs, which muſt have an effect upon 
the exchange, and keep it higher than it other- 
wiſe would be. Fourthly, That the ſcarcity of 
ſpecie for ſome years paſt has only been fictitiqus. 
There was no real ſcarcity in the nation, it was 
only an artificial one, contrived by the bankers, 
' who: had loſt the confidence of the public, occa- 
ſioned, not only by the warm diſputes. between 
the cabinet of St. James's and the parliament of 
Ireland, but by the criminal practice (grown 
common in Ireland) of ſweating the Engliſh 
guineas by means of a powerful chymical liquor: a 
practice, for which the caſhier of one of the greateſt 
bankers in Dublin, had been formally charged 
with, and did with difficulty acquit himſelf of. 
Fifthly, That if by one means or other Ireland 
was annually debtor to England, ſne muſt, in 
order to balance her account, either ſend away 
the gold and filver that ſhe might have received 
from other countries, or ceaſe to purchaſe any 
thing from England, as not being in a condition 
to pay her debts; but that on the contrary, it is 
a very known fact, that for many years paſt, Ire- 
land is continually drawing guigeas from 
land, which. could not get thither, were it not 
to pay the balance of what ſhe owes there. The 
very ſweating of guineas I have juſt now men- 
tioned, is a full proof of the fact I have now ad- 
vanced : for, though ſo frequently practiſed in 
Ireland, yet they never find their way back to 
England. Having therefore removed the two 
only objections that could be brought againſt my 
| E'2 argument, 
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argument, you plainly ſee, Sir, that you „ hey 
- boldly ſtrike the trade of Ireland out of your cal- 
-eulation ; for it certainly yields no profit to Eng- 
land, but on the contrary, is  Gifadvantageous 
=o R 


0 Before the laſt 1 war, the iſland olonics: might 
ſerve as magazines, as well to the licet as to the 
contraband trade that was carried on between 
England and the Spaniſh Weſt Indies, by means 
of the Aſſiento ſhip*. But ſince this war, that 
trade has been at an end. And though it was 
ſtill to continue, yet the profits that would ariſe, 
-would not be placed to the count of theſe co- 
lonies, ſince they would only ſerve, as I have 
ſaid, for magazines. With regard to their own 
-trade with England, ſhe finds no other advan- 
tage in it, than the ſale of her commodities and 
merchandize, for which ſhe takes back ſuch other 
-commodities and merchandize as ſhe has not of 
her. own, and which ſhe either cannot or: will 
not do without, Theſe colonies have neither 
gold nor ſilver of their own to give her in re- 
turn. It is even to be remarked, that the com- 
modities and merchandize that England takes 
from them, are ſcarcely ſufficient for her own 
conſumption z and to have them, there muſt be 


among 


—_ 


The Aſſiento ſhip is no longer allowed : ho govern- 
ment of Spain only now grants ſome particular licences, for 
the importation of negroes, which licences are obtained now 
\alfo by other nations, as well as by the Engliſh, when thoſe 
nations are at peace with Spain. 
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among what ſhe gives in barter, ſeveral comme 
dities and merchandize bought with ready mo- 
ney, either in the Eaſt Indies or elſewhere. This 
branch of trade therefore, is a loſing article to 
her, inſtead of a profitable one. Honey ſhe 
might have of her own, and the conſumption. of 
it, might perhaps add ſomething to her revenue 
but ſince inſtead of this honey, the will have ſugar 
from the colonies, ſhe muſt pay for this ſugar, 
as they certainly will not let her have it for no- 
thing. True it is, however, that the factors 
London, through whoſe hands all the trade of 
theſe iſlands paſs, are very conſiderable gainers 
by it. But this is ſo far from being a profit to 
the nation, that it is actually a profit made upon 
it, as I ſhall, prove hereafter z and although the 
profits made by the factors, enables them after- 
ward to lend to the nation when ſhe has occaſion 
to borrow money, yet, even that is to be conſi- 
dered in a ſimilar light with thoſe profits that are 
made on a man of great eſtate, by his ſteward, 
who finds means afterwards to lend him his own. 
money at intereſt, to help the completion of his 
The trade of Virginia and Maryland is moſt 
extremely clogged by the Exchequer laws of 
England. It is conſequently therefore become a 
prey to ſo many factors, is. a fertile ſource of 
ſmuggling, and in ſome manner is a bait for re- 
bellion, more eſpecially with regard to Mary- 
land, where more than half the proprietors are 
Jacobites, or at leaſt, natural enemies to the 
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Englitk government. But the trade of the other 
continental colonies is much leſs clogged, and 
generally ſpeaking, is carried on by themſelves, 
and by their own ſhipping, = 


© The whole trade of both one and the other of 
theſe. colonies is carried on, by giving on their 
part commodities and 'merchandize, of which 
ating cotiflunes 4 great part herſelf, and ſells 
the reſt to foreigners, and giving in return Eng- 
liſh commodities aud merchandize, partly 
home produce, and 2 bought abroad. If, 
as it. has been pretended, there are any returfis 
made in money, from thoſe colonies in general, 
it amounts at prefent to a _mere trifle, becauſe 
this money can only be. acquired by the trade 
with the Dutch of Curacoa and Surinam, with 
the Danes at the ifland of St. Thomas, or by the 
interloping trade with the Spaniſh Weſt Indies. 
Now this trade with the Dutch and Danes, in 
even its moſt flouriſhing ſtate, is but a very in- 
_ conſiderable portion of the great maſs that we 
have here under conſideration. As to the inter- 
loping trade with the Spaniards, it has been _ 
carefully curbed by the Spaniſh government ſinc 
1740. And it may even be affirmed, that not- 
withſtanding all prohibitions, and notwithſtand-' 
ing the war, ſtill the greateſt part of the money 
obtained by one or other of theſe branches 
of trade, gets to our colonies, not only to 
pay for ſugar, rum, melaſſes, Sc. but alſo for 
procuring permiſſion, to export thoſe 3 
N * Iii 0 £4 Wa ities * 
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dities *, I dare then venture to ſay, that this re- 
turn in money, ſuppoſing it to exiſt at this very 
moment, does not exceed two millions five hun- 
dred thouſand livres a year. I do not even 
know that at any time, it has been eſtimated 
higher; and I allow fo much, only becauſe it is 
not an article worth diſputing about. In fact, 
during the laſt, and ſince the commencement of 
the preſent war, the Engliſn government has been 
frequently obliged to ſend to her colonies upon 
the continent great ſums of money in ſpecie, to 
defray its expences there. This is authenticated 
the votes of the parliament, the entries at the 
cuſtom-houſe of London, and the public prints. 
Now this certainly never could happen, if the 
continental colonies had large remittances to make 
In money to their mother country. But, you 
will fay, it remains always to be examined, whe- 
ther the commodities and merchandize that Eng- 
land buys to ſend to its colonies, are of as great 
a value as thoſe ſhe draws from thence to ſell to 
foreigners, and among which, tobacco is doubt- 
leſs a very important article, and what well de- 
ſerves conſideration ". I will allow it. Neverthe- 
E4 leſs, 
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- * If in the ſtate that things really are, this trade ſo prohi- 
bited on both ſides did not take place, and if it were not 
concerted by the parties intereſted on both fides to ſend veſſels 
on Ng to be taken, the colonies of both nations would 
ſuffer conſiderably, and even the metropolis of each would 
be affected by it. 8. | 

u It is certainly true, that the tobacco raiſed in Virginia 
and Maryland es particular conſideration ; 1t —— 
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lefs, as an examination of this point would run 
into a great length, and not be caſily diſcuſſed, 
and as in the main, it conſtitutes but a. very 
call part of what I ſhall hereafter calculate to 
be the general. balance of the trade of England, 
give me-leaveto refer you that. „ 


I According to an anonymous ſtate of the trade 
of Por Oy on to the Eaſt nn Foal 
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ts e of trade between theſe colonies nd 1 their 
mother country. If Europe could do without Engliſh toba 
Virginia and Maryland, Which produce little elſe, would Ide 
ruined to all intents and purpoſes. Thoſe Engliſh colonies 
that fupply them with piorike ons of different kinds would 
won find their on produeę lying upon their hands, and 
conſequently worth very little to them. The whole of the 
Engliſh, colonies would then no longer be able to purchaſe 
from their mother country as great a quantity of commodities 
and merchandizeas- they uſed to do, and the mother country. 
would ſoon find itſelf ſinking. under the declenſion of its 
trade. But then it may be aſked, where can thoſe European 
powers that are enemies to England, find tobaccos leſs Per. 
vicious than choſe of Virginia and Maryland? 

Cod fiſh conſtitutes an article ſtill more conſiderable than 
tobacco. But thoſe Engliſh ſettlers, who have at preſent 
the excluſive privilege of this bounty of nature, becauſe th 
alone can carry on the "kihery upon the ſpot, I ſay, they 5 
ſell this rich commodity to the Engliſh ſugar iſlands, an 
other European nations, without being ſubjected to the = 
nopoly of their mother country, _ © 

The preſent war indeed makes it poſſible for us to have 
ſome ſhare in the cod fiſhery as well as the Engliſh ; but this 
I own is not an eaſy matter, for the peace of Utrecht, in 
concluding which, neither France nor England ſeemed to 
have known what their true intereſt reſpectively conſiſted in in, 
has in that reſpeR, raiſed inſurmountable obſtacles to > it, 4% 
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at London! in 1764, without any author's name, 
and under a general title publifned by Mr. Han- 
way, . whoſe voyages have been tranſlated into 
French; according to this ſtate, I fay, the In- 
dia ſhips one with another, carry out about twelve 
hundred thouſand livres i in ſilver, either ſpecie or 
bullion, and to the amount of about a million 
more in merchandize. The returns are all made 
in merchandize of one kind or another, of which, 
| WE than two thirds are conſumed in Great Bri- 
| The greateſt part of the other third is ex- 
reread to Ireland and the colonies; the remainder 
is carried to thoſe, countries that England, trafficks 
with, Now as the India company ſends qut from 
fifteen to twenty ſhips every year, this branch of 
trade cannot carry away one, year with another, 
leſs than about twenty millions of liyres in {| 
or bullion; and as England, Scotland, Ireland, 
and the colonies, conſume almoſt all the returns, 
and as three fourths of theſe returns conſiſt in 
nothing but mere trifles and uſeleſs baubles, it 
follows from all this, that one half at leaſt of this 
branch of trade i is ſo much clear loſs to the na- 
tion, whatever may, be the profits of the company 
that, carry it on. Nevertheleſs as that loſs may 
Je compenſated by profits made ſomewhere or 
other, it is neceſſary, to bring back this article 
into the general examination of the trade of Eng- 
land. We have no other method of getting at 
the truth, and in order, Sir, that you may” be 
better able to perceive it, I ſhall proceed to point 
out to you 18 e 1 t E. 2 to 


prove it. 
We 
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We iſt take heed not to form Judgments of 
the national profits of trade, and ſtill lefs by the 
particular profits made by the merchants. A 
nation may carry on a commerce that however 
circuraſcribed and narrow it may appear to 
may nevertheleſs be very profitable to it; ſuch i 
the trade carried on at Vienna, where the Auftrian 
miniſters are moſt of them perfect adeprs, in all 
the refinements of commerce, and full well know 
that in order to carry on a very profitable traf- 
fick, the filver of the Weſt muſt travel to the 
Eaſt, and the gold of the Eaſt travel to the 
Welt. On another hand, a nation may — 5 A 
Jo's extenſive trade, very flouriſhing in appear 

and, yet be nevertheleſs a great lofer b 
As ſoon. 28 Rome had ſubdued Egypt, the by 
mans eſtabliſhed from thence a great commerce 
with the Eaft Indies, which, according to Stfabo, 
employed one hundred and twenty ſhips every 
year; and according to Pliny the elder, that trade 
yielded to thoſe who carried it on a profit of cent. 

per cent. dedufting, however the ex nces, riſks, 

4rd the intereſt of money employed in FarrYing 
Ir on; ; but, RON 0 the ſame. e 

ea ad and Hears Roman 


"ewe 75 trade e r the ſame drench⸗ 
ſtances as it was by the Romans, does not yield the Engliſh 
company quite fifty per cent. profit, which is too little for a 
trade of this kind, and from which the adventurers. not 
derive a ſure and reaſonable profit. \. It is the leading direc- 
tors only, who make it turn to good account for themſelves, 
for as to the nation it loſes at leaſt fifty per cent. over and 
above the profits that the company makes by it, and over 
and above the loſs of more than one third of the ſeamen em- 


ployed in it. 


Roman empire loft annually by this trade about 
eighteen millions of our preſent money. Thus, 
in "chef — of a little more than two hundred 
His trade coſt the Roman empire about 

N thouſand millions of livres, diſabled the 
people from paying their taxes, which were al- 
ways exacted from them in ready money; occa- 
ſioned inſurrections on all ſides, and was the ſe- 
condary cauſe of the decadence and deſtruction 
of that empire; and of this the repeal of the 
Orr LAW, was the firſt cauſe, As to the 
art profits of the merchants, they are al- 
made at the expence of the landed intereft; 

1 this T ſhall peak to more fully hereafter. PIR 


The rule by which we are to judge upon the 
whole of the trade of one nation with another, 
conſifts, —1ft, In conſidering the conſtant courſe 
of exchange, whether above or below par, in the 
great Nee houſes of thoſe countries you 
er.—2dly, The exportation of 

1 and fler, which muſt always more or leſs 
75 the courſe of exchange. —3dly, In know- 
the various turns that eminent and dexterous 
bankers know how to give to remittances between 
jen lace and another, and which alſo may have 
effect upon the courſe of exchange, —4thly, 

In knowing what remittances the ordinary or ex- 
IEA 
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= A:Roman ſomptuary hows promalgned 3 Oppi 
tribune of the people under the conſulſhip of Cie 
Maximus, and Sempronius Gracchus. 
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trao inary exigences of government may require, 
either to make or to receive. 22 


be rule whereby to judge upon the whole of 
the trade of one nation with another, conſiſts in 
obſerving what quantity of gold or ſilver goes 
cout or comes in. If the import of gold and ſil- 
ver exceeds the export, the nation is a gainer, or 
a loſer, if the export exceeds the import; and if 
the imports and exports are equal, there is neither 
Profit nor loſs. This is a ſurer rule to go by 
than the other, (viz. the courſe of exchange,) 
more eſpecially in England, where, to obtain a 
certainty of it, one has nothing to do, but to 
trace the price of gold and ſilver in the market, 
and to compare it with what it bears at the mint. 
If the price at market is conſtantly higher than 
at the mint, it is a bad ſign, or at leaſt it is a ſigg 
that the par is with difficulty kept up, and that 
there is more gold and ſilver exported than im- 
ported, which ſhows that the nation inſtead of 
being creditor is debtor to balance, in the flux and 
reflux of trade. If the prices of both places keep 
nearly upon an equality, and the mint coins but 
little, the profits and loſſes are pretty neatly 
compenſated and balanced. If both prices keep 
at about. par, and the. coinage. is conſiderable, 
without its being the conſequence of one of thoſe 
particular operations that throw duſt in the eyes 
of ignorant people, but which never deceive the 
intelligent, then there is certainly profit. 
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Moreover, with regard to the rule tit I have 
been laying down, you muſt carefully conſider 


whether any ſtate, whoſe trade you would make 
calculations upon, has (which is the caſe in Eng- 
land) — funds bearing intereſt, and a na- 


tional bank. The reaſon thereof is quite plain: 
for then ſuch ſtate may have a large annual ba- 
lance e. itſelf, and nevertheleſs ſee an in- 
of gold and ſilver at home, becauſe the 
foreigners who are debtors to that ſtate pay it; 
and becauſe the foreigners who are creditors, 
may perhaps chuſe not to be paid, what is owi 
them in gold and ſilver, but either pure 
bank ſtock with it, or veſt it in its public funds, 
tting thereby a mortgage, and intereſt for thoſe 


ſums of money of theirs, which bore no intereſt 


before. It may happen alſo, that other foreigners 
that are neither debtors nor creditors to that ſtate, 
and who are poſſeſſed of fums of money that yield 


them nothing, may have them remitted thither, 
in order to veſt them in ſome of theſe public 
funds, and thereby create themſelves a mortgage 
credit upon it. And if at the fame time that 


this happens, the price of gold and ſilver ſhould 
be higher at market than it is at the mint, there 
is then a double proof that this ſtate has a high 


annual balance againſt it, 


It is true that theſe rules for comparing one 
nation with another, and of the ſame nation with 
all other nations, comprehends not only its loſſes 
and profits by the trade, but takes in alſo the 
general balance of its goings out, and of its 
CARE, comings 
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r 
of. However, there is no great difficulty 
making a deduction of all the receipt and 
n I 
1 upon the principles I on al- 

e of 


are 
in 
ex- 


ſhall 
Eng- 


ready * te the trade 
en ue on can give us any 
Know owledge of the fs that theſe bb. 


<a by the courſe of exchange 
＋ Gerioa,. Portugal, and Spain. 


Shel loſes by it with the three great trading towns 
of Venice, Amſterdam, and. h.— The 
profits of its trade with Leghorn, has ra long 


time kept up at about two per cent. — 
ſolutely ariſe from its briſkneſs of trade with that 
lace. Before the war of 1740, London was a 
Bert by Genoa, whereas ſhe now gains about ten 
per cent. by it ; but this is not a gain ariſing from 
trade; it is not Genoa but Leghorn, that is the 
Engliſh ſtaple. in Italy, for England has occaſion 
for more of the commodities and merchandize 
Genoa, than Genoa has for thoſe of England. It 
is gained therefore by the exchange, and can be 
attributed to — but the diſcredit that the 
bank of Genoa has fallen into ſince the laſt war; 
ſo that upon the whole, the exchange, taking it 
as it now ſtands between Genoa and London, is 
upon an average pretty much about par. The 
profit made by the exchange with Portugal, is 
_ about three per cent. and has been formerly 
much higher, « even at the time _— 
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army in Spain.—The exchange with Spain 
ſcarcely yields a profit of one per cent. In ſpite 
of all prohibitions, Ireland has found means to 
carry on a clandeſtine trade with Spain, even in 
woollen manufactures. Now this traffick has 
leſſened the importations from England; and 
thus, as I laid it down before, Ireland yields no- 
thing to England out of the produce of its own 
trade. Moreover, the Engliſh, as I ſhall ſhew 
you in the ſequel, often want ſilver, and being 
ſcarcely able to procure any but from Spain, they 
are obliged to purchaſe it there, and which pre- 
vents the courſe of exchange of that country 
from running high in her favour.— England 
loſes by its exchange with Venice about 3% per 
cent. and before the war London loſt by Ham- 
burgh about 37 per cent. likewiſe. In 1759 
London gained by Hamburgh about nine per 
cent. But this profit could not have laſted long, 
becauſe it could only ariſe from the ſale of prizes 
the Engliſh had taken from us, and from the 
ſum of money the late King of England was faid 
to draw out from Hanover, and remit to Lon- 
don by way of Hamburgh. This now being no 
longer the caſe, the ä between theſe two 
laces has returned into its former channel, and 

even got up to above four per cent. in disfa- 


vour of England, notwithſtanding the ſugars 


brought from Guadeloupe, of which, ſhe may 
now perhaps ſell a conſiderable part to Hamburgh, 
—The naval force- that England actually keeps 
up, does in all probability oblige her to lay out 
| | great 
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great ſums of money in the North; and it is by 
Hamburgh, perhaps that ſhe remits part of the 

ſubfidy that ſhe grants to the King of Pruſſia. 
This it would be eaſy to know the truth of, 
were the thing worth making an enquiry about. 
As to Amſterdam, it is long ſince the Exchange 
with London has been about five per cent. in 
her favour; and whenever it happens to be lower, 
as it was in November laſt, it is owing to the 
Dutch leaving in England the balances there due 
to them, in order to veſt them in any new loan. 


Now with regard to this article of exchange. 
—iſt, Amſterdam is to be conſidered, the hinge 
as it were upon which all other exchanges turn; 
for being largely debtor and creditor to all other 
countries, there is a continual flux and reflux of 
dills of exchange, not only upon her, but he- 
tween her and all other trading nations what- 
ever,—2dly;- True it is indeed, that before the 
war, the ordinary courſe of exchange between 
London and Amſterdam, was ſeldom leſs than 
at about four 4 per cent. loſs to London. —3dly, 
That this loſs of about four 2 per cent. in time of 
peace, ought not wholly to be put down to the 
account of trade; for the intereſt that England 
pays to her foreign creditors, moſt certainly con- 
tributes very greatly to it.—4thly, That the in- 
creaſe of this loſs, ſince the commencement 

the war, ought to be attributed to the remittan- 
ces made by England, for the ſubſidy ted to 
the King of Pruſſia, for the ſupport of the army 
commanded by Prince Ferdinand; to the high 


6:6) 
diſburſements made in the North for keeping up 


its navy; and to the increaſe of the intereſt money 
due to foreigners for the further ſums that have 
been lent by them.,—5;thly, But ſetting aſide 
the three reaſons that I have been giving, it is 
certain, that the preſent war -could not have oc- 
caſioned a further diſadvantage to England in 
the courſe of its exchange with Amſterdam, 
but ought rather to have cauſed a diminution 
of it, being evident that to this very time, 
the war inflead of embaraſſing and puting any 
ſhackles upon its trade, has given a greatet briſk- 
neſs and extenſiveneſs to it than it would other- 
wiſe have had, —6thly, After duely conſidering 
all that I have been ſaying as well with regard to 
charge as diſcharge, it muſt needs follow, that as 
the Engliſh carry on their own trade themſelves, 
and are their own carriers, they could not always 
be looſers (as ſurely they are, the by exchange be- 
tween London and Amſterdam,) if there was 
not ſomething more at bottom than mere pre- 
Jodie, to induce a belief, that England rather 
looſes than gains upon the whole of the general 
balance of its trade. Now to this muſt be ad- 
ded, that England pays annually to Ruſſia, a 
balance, that Mr. Hanway has computed at a 
million of Roubles, which make five millions of 
livres tournois; to this muſt further be added, 
that although the war has rendered the courſe of 
exchange much lefs favourable to Paris than it 
was before, nevertheleſs, that market ſtill gains 
about three per cent. at leaſt upon London. The 
par of exchange between Paris and London, is 

F according - 


according to Sir Iſaac Newton, twenty nine pence, 
ſterling and one hundred forty nine thouſand 
parts of a penny, or in other words, one thouſandth 
leſs than three twentieths, for ſixty ſols of 
the preſent money of France. According to 
other calculations made in France, the par is 
twenty nine pence ſterling. Now upon the third 
of December laſt 1761, London ſtill gave thirty 
pence three eighths of a penny ſterling for fixty 
| French ſols, for bills drawn at fight, and that 
actually makes about three per cent. profit to the 
Market of Paris againſt that of London, even 
in following the calculations of France inſtead 
of Sir Iſaac Newton's, which would make this 
profit amount to near four per cent. As, to Ant- 
werp, the exchange of that place that was for- 
merly in favour of the Engliſh, is ſince the laſt 
war intirely blended with the reſt. 1 


It appears then upon the whole, that by the 
courſe of exchange, England loſes by thoſe two 
| 23 towns of Europe, viz. Amſterdam and 
amburgh ; that ſhe loſes by Venice, Ruſſia, 
and even France; and gains but a very little | 
with the other markets. If then there were no 
other point to fall under conſideration ; but this, 
it might be forthwith concluded, that England 
either by its trade or otherwiſe, ſpends more that 
ber income, and therefore muſs be living upon ber 
capital. . | 3 


But there are countries with which England 
carries on a very great trade, whoſe principal 
commodity 
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commodity is gold and filver : let us then ſee 
what is the real importation and exportation of 
theſe metals in England. Although in appearanee 
there is a great profit to be made, by carrying 
filver to the Eaſt Indies, and bringing back gold 
in lieu of it, yet conſidering the length and ex- 
pence of the voyage, this profit is not however 
conſiderable enough to encourage the fitting out 
of fleets for that part of the world; it can't at 
the utmoſt be conſidered in any other light than 
as a venture, and is upon the whole but a mere 
trifle. From this therefore I may infer, that all 
the gold and ſilver now circulating, in the trade 
of Europe, is brought into it, by the Commerce 
carried ofi with the Spaniſh and Portugueſe do- 
mittions, and with the weſtern coaſts of Africa. 
Now it is very certain, that England for its ex- 
ports of different commodities and merchandize 
to thoſe countries, receives in return not only 
other commodities and merchandize, but alſo a 
great quantity of gold and filver both. But 
at the ſame time it won't admit of a doubt, 
that after ſhe has imported this fame gold and 
filver, a great part of it goes out again to the 
other countries that ſhe trafficks with, ſuch as 
the Eaſt Indies, the Levant, Holland, Ham- 
burg and other parts of the North. But al- 
though it is very certain, that both this importa- 
tion and exportation are very great, yet it is not 
poſſible for me I do confeſs to fix the*graduat 
point, to which both the one and the other of 
thoſe may perhaps come to. A man well verſed 
in this matter, and moving in a different ſphere 
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from me, might very eaſily fix this ſame point, 
and poſſibly not be much out, whereas, it is im- 

oſſible for me, who am but a mere private in- 
dividual, to trace it with the ſame degree of 
exaQtneſs. I flatter myſelf however, that the 
obſervations that I am about-to make to you 
Sir, will be quite ſufficient to induce you to be- 
lieve, that the ballance of this importation with 
the exportation cannot be favourable to Eng- 
land, and if in ſo myſterious a bulineſs (which 
I am by no means initiated in) I can but bring 
you this length, it will be certainly doing a 
great deal, I undertake it boldly however, be- 
cauſe what I have farther to ſay cannot but in- 
tirely confirm. the obſervations I have already 
made, and which will be found at the ſame time 
to agree with what I have already ſaid, with re- 
gard to the price of the courſe of exchange. 


According to the eſſay upon the Eaſt India 
trade, publiſhed by Mr. Hanway at London 
in 1754, and which, I have already quoted, it 
appears, that the fourteen ſhips bound to the 
Indies in 1753, carried out as part of their 
cargoes, above eighteen millions, eight hundred 
thouſand livres in ſilver, and upwards of a mil- 
lion in gold; in the whole to the amount of 
bout twenty millions . On another ow 
oe rom 


The cuſtom-houſe entries valued this gold and filver at 
the mint price; whereas, if it had been valued at the mar- 
ket price, the ſum total would have been more than twenty 

one millions, | | 
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from a little ſtate that was made in 1754, from 
the 3d of April to the 23d of September, and 
which was put into my hands, there was entered 
at the cuſtom houſe of London, as well for Hol- 
land as the North, more than four millions in 
ſilver and one million in gold, beſides ſixty eight 
cheſts of gold and ſilver, the deſtination of which 
is not ſpecified, but could not be upon account of 
the Eaſt India company, as theſe cheſts were carried 
away in the beginning of the month of Auguſt, at 
which ſeaſon the company never diſpatches any 
ſhips. Now theſe ſixty eight cheſts confiderin 

they contained ſome gold, cannot be valued 
at leſs than four millions. Thus then the ſhort. 
ſtate juſt now mentioned, gives more than nine 
millions at leaſt for fix months, and ought con- 
ſequently, to give eighteen millions for the whole 
year, which added to the twenty millions, put 
down to the account of the India Company, con= 
ſtitutes an annual exportation, and even in time 
of peace too, of more than thirty eight millions 
of gold and filver; upon which I muſt defire 
you to conſider, that the entries that I have men- 
tioned contain an account of the cargoes of four- 
teen ſhips only, and that the India company very 
ſeldom ſends out ſo ſmall a number of ſhips 1 


the courſe of one year*, 
5 F 3 I fancy 


2 The India trade is beneficial to the Dutch, as they are in 
poſſeſſion of a great and fertile extent of country in Afia, 


and have hut row one in Europe; this trade, under 
ve hut a very nar by 88 


I fancy, Sir, you did not expect to find chat 
I ſhould be able clearly to prove ſo great an ex- 
portation to you; but it will appear ſtill ſtronger 
when you come to conſider.—iſt, That the 
authors of the Briciſh Merchant, who wrote 
about forty years ago, do not, in vol. the 2d. 
age 4. of that work, carry the amount of the 
alance of the Engliſh trade with Portugal and 
Italy; that is to ſay, Leghorn, to more than 
about twenty four millions of Livres a year. 
-2dly, That ſince that time, there has been a 
muck greater conſumption of Port wine in Eng- 
land; than there had been formerly.—3dly, That 
ſince that time alſo, the Dutch have in ſome 
meaſure ſupplanted! the Engliſh in the Portu- 
gal trade, with regard to cloths, ef the ſecond 
and third degrees of fineneſs, as may be ſeen in 
the cauſes; aſſigned for the decay of the foreign 
trade of England, page 39.—A4thly, That the 
manufactures eſtabliſned at Verviers in the prin- 
cipality of Liege, at Aix la Chapelle, as alſo at 
Borſekt, Audimont, Eupen, and other places 
belonging to- the Empreſs Queen, in the diſtrict 
of-Limbourg; that theſe manufactures, I ſay, have 
equally contributed to rendering the balance of 
trade with Portugal, Spain, and Leghorn, leſs 

t arty <1 | favourable 
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ſufficient limitations, may be alſo perhaps beneficial to the 
Danes and Swedes. But the other European nations, who 
have extenſive and fertile territories, cannot without ruining 
OP _ on — 3 * in the main conſiſts of little 
more- than triflin uſeleſs baubles, that are 

and dear bought, 7 RIM at Ta 
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favourable to England: Mr. a great 
manufacturer at * * * ho has perſonally 
examined theſe ſeveral fabricks, poſitively ſays, 
in his obſervations upon them, of which I have 
a copy, that they actually ſend at preſent great 
quantities of their cloth to Italy, Spain, Portu- 
gal, &c.—;thly, That we ourſelves, eſpecially . 
before the war, have helped to diminiſh the im- 
portation of Engliſh woolen goods {into Portu · 
gal, Spain and Italy.—6thly, The Aſſiento ſhip 
no longer brings any thing in, the laſt war 
having put a ſtop to the monopoly, that it was 
the cauſe of, in fayour of the Engliſh, and the 
interloping trade alſo, with the Spaniſh Welt 
Indies has equally decreaſed ſince that time 
from the ſame cauſe.—yrhly, That the above 
mentioned annual exportation of more than 
thirty eight millions of livres in gold and ſilver, 
is what only is done openly and legally; but 
there is another very conſiderable one, that is 
carried on clandeſtinely and illegally, upon the 
coaſt of Bologne, Calais, Flanders and Hol- 
D | | © oedh 


Setting Spain aſide, you will pleaſe toremem- 
ber, that what I have been ſaying, points out the 
different cauſes, that for about forty years paſt, 
muſt have operated to occaſion the trade of 
Portugal and Leghorn, not producing an annual 
return of quite twenty four miffions of livres in 
favour of England. Pleaſe to recollect now, 
what I have already ſaid; that during the war 
for the Spaniſh ſucceſſion, while England paid 

OR F 4 ſubſidies 
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 ſobfidles to Portugal, and maintained an army 
in Spain, the exchange with Liſbon was much 


more favourable to England, than it is at pre- 
ſent. In fact, the par of exchange for a Milree 
of Portugal, is ſixty ſeven pence ſterling, and a 
little more than one fifteenth part of a penny. 


Now, Sir, during the war for the Spaniſh ſucceſ- 


fron, London gave for a milree no more than 
from ſixty to ſixty two pence ſterling; but now in 
1560 and 1761: 'ſhe gives from ſixty to ſixty fix 
pence ſterling, which is an inconteſtible proof of 
the great diminution in the returns upon this 
branch of the Engliſh trade; ſince notwith- 


ſtanding that war, London gained at that time, 


from ten to twelve per cent. by the courſe of ex- 
change with Liſbon, whereas at preſent, ſhe 
gains only about three per cent. 5 


| From all theſe ſeveral obſervations, I think | 
I have a right to conclude, that with regard to 
the articles of gold and filver, the balance of 


their importation with their exportation cannot 


poſſibly be in favour of England; and this is 
all I pretended to, in bringing this ſubject upon 


the carpet: However, Sir, I intreat you to ſuſ- 


pend your determination, till I have fully ſtated 
all che other articles that I have ſtill to lay be- 
fore you, and which I am perſuaded will re- 
move all your doubts: let us proceed then to 
the examination of the article, of coinage. 


. According to Dr. Davenant, who had ſtudied 
this point, and taken his calculations from thę 
5 30 4 4 | records 
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tecords of the mint, England had towards the 
year 1000 about four millions ſterling in ſpecie: 
towards the year 1660 about fourteen mil- 
lions, and in 1688 about eighteen. millions five 
hundred thouſand pounds. Theſe calculations 
of Dr. Davenant are looked upon in England, as 
being pretty exact; and it is certain, that from 1600 
to 1688, the quantity of gold and ſilyer coin muſt. 
needs have been increaſed conſiderably in England. 
— Becauſe, iſt, The riches of the new world be- 
gan to diſperſe themſelves in Europe towards the 
end of the ſixteenth century, and the beginning 
of the ſeventeenth. Of theſe, the Engliſh as well 
as other people, muſt have had their ſhare, eſpe- 
cially, of the fifteen hundred millions of ducats, 
that according to Pufendorf, were expended by 
Spain for carrying on the war in the Low Coun- 
tries. — 2dly, The Engliſh were not then acquaint- 
ed with the Eaſt India trade, that ſwaliows up ſuch 
immenſe quantixies of both gold and ſilver, and 
which in ſome meaſure, not only impoveriſhes, but 
ruins the lands of more than one nation in Eu- 
rope. —gdly, In the firſt heat of the reformation, 
and during the fanatic zeal of preſbyterianiſm, 
which ſucceeded to it, every trifling oſtentatious 
and uſeleſs luxuries were not only condemned, but 
baniſhed, and none admitted but what was merely 
convenient, neat, and ſimple in itſelf; and this 
1s what always follows upon the eſtabliſhment of 
every ſect that ſets up for reformation. During 
this 
2 Since the year 1560, there has been no alteration in 
England in the weight or ſtandard of the current coins. 
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this period therefore, the Engliſh had of courſe 
made ceconomy a kind of article in trade; they 
ſold more than they bought, and laid up the ſur- 
plus of their fales ; which is what a nation culti- 
Sib her land may do, without hurting her- 
RIF,* while there are other nations, whoſe princi- 
pl commodities are gold and filver *,—4thly, 
om the year 1562, liberty of importing and 

exporting, corn, fad been granted in England ; 
a moſt capital article, and fine quo non indeed, 
for the well being and comfortable ſubſiſtance of 
every nation that ſets the plough to work, and 
which is the principal ſource, and ue gud non 
of the income, riches, and power that England 
ep) S at this very time.—zthly, During the 
ho 1 7 of Queen Elizabeth, and until the 
year 1688, England had never entertained more 
than a fmall number of national troops abroad. 
—6thly, Though during that whole period Eng- 
End might perhaps have lent ſums of monty ta 
foreign powers, yet, ſhe never granted any ſub- 
ſidies, but rather received them. Now, any 
Rate that is independantly powerful in itſelf, has 
no occaſion to grant ſubſidies; and impoveriſhes 
itfelf when it does; whereas every ſtate that re- 
ceives 
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d If there were not nations whoſe principal commodities 
were gold and filver, a ſtate would ruin itſelf by hoarding 
up, unleſs it took care to circulate its trezſure in a proper 
manner, and at a proper time. But as there are ſuch na- 
tions, and ſtate may hoard up without hurting itſelf, provided 
always, that it be only done in proportion to its ſavings 
upon its terr Py income. 18285. —4 _ Fra 
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ceives them, mult recefſarily inrich itſelf, if in 
other reſpects ĩt be well conducted. 2 


True it is, that after the reſtoration in the 
year 1660, an oſtentatious, trifling and uſeleſs 
luxury had begun to get footing at court, but till 
1688, the parliaments having been but ſeldom 
called together, had prevented this luxury from 
getting into the city, and ſpreading itſelf all over 
the kingdom: and the whole court was at that 
time in a great meaſure penſioned by France. 
The authors therefore of the Britiſh- Merchant 
were wrong in truſting to the Engliſh cuſtom. 
houſe books“, as in the firſt vol. pages $05 ani 
306 they did: they were likewiſe wrong, in 
making a calculation that was evidently falſe in' 
regard to the ſmuggling trade; and in conſe- 
quence of theſe two things, to pretend that in 
1686, there was a balance of trade due to France 
from England, amounting to one million ninety: 
ſeven thouſand three hundred and thirty pounds 
twelve ſhillings and nine-pence ſterling. Beſide, 
it is farther plain, that their calculation of the 
contraband trade is, as I have juſt now ſaid, moſt 
| | be | evidently 
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There is a certain country in the world where an ac- 
count is kept of imports and exports, and where they pre- 
tend to judge from that account, of the ſtrength and extent 
of its trade, and its general balance. But, it would be eaſy 
to demonſtrate to this country, that this account, ſach as 
it is, cannot give an exact information of what it wants to 
know, but on the contrary, is more likely to lead it into 
great etrors, with regard to the ſale and conſumption of her 
principal commodities and manufactures. 
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evidently falſe, ſince they make it amount to 
more than one half of the licit trade, and to more 
than ten millions of our preſent money: but over 
and above that, they have not conſidered that 
the greateſt part of the merchandize that went at 
that time out of France into England, was 
2 preſents from our court to bribe that of 


- Now here is the proof of this: — according to 
theſe ſame authors vol. III. page 118, the par of 
exchange for ſixty ſols of France, they tell us, 
that in 1686, (which is the very year they would 
ſtrike the balance in) the courſe of exchange was 
at fifty four pence ſterling for ſixty ſols of France, 
which makes only about 3 per cent, profit in 
favour of France. But by Mr. Caſtaign's papers, 
it appears, that the profit of exchange in favour 
of France, was on the 28th March 1729, eleven 

cent. at leaſt ; and by the ſame papers it appears, 
_ thit on the 3d February 1740, it was more than 
twelve per cent. Now, is it not evident, that if 
the balance that may have been due to France in 
1729 and 1740, has yielded her a profit fram eleven 
to twelve per cent. by the courſe of exchange : 
the profits of the year 1686, far from being two 
thirds leſs, muſt have been more, if the balance of 
that ſame year 1686 had really amounted to more 
than twenty eight millions of our preſent money, 
as it is repreſented by the authors of the Britiſh 
Merchant; and even. though it had not really 
amounted to more than about eighteen millions, 
to which ſum we find it reduced, when every 
95 K " ache 
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article that theſe authors place to the account of 
the contraband trade is deducted from it? Even 
in this laſt caſe 'then, thoſe authors muſt have 
been under a great miſtake, and their error could 
have only aroſe from this, viz. that in 1686 the 

eſt part of the importation from France to 
England, conſiſted merely in preſcnts from 
France, which therefore did by no means conſtitute 


an article in the general balance of trade between 


the two nations. 


It is only ſince the revolution 1688, that Eng- 
land began fo plunge herſelf deep into enormous ex + 
pences of every kind. She ſet out firſt,” with 
granting only inconÞderable ſubſidies, and by 
. maintaining a conſiderable body of troops abroad, 
but without ever finding out the way to make 
them ſubſiſt at the enemy's expence ; which is a 
capital article in the great art of 'war. Thoſe 
troops upon their return to England, introduced 
the extravagance of parade and ſhow ; and as the 

liament now met once a year, and as great 
numbers of ladies accompanied their huſbands to 
the capital, they, very ſoon converted this kind of 
extravagance into one that was more trifling and 
oſtentatious, and which, from their example, dif- 
fuſed itſelf all over the kingdom. In the year 
1698, a company of merchants lent the govern- 
ment the ſum of about forty eight millions of 
livres tournois at eight per cent. intereſt, for which 
they had parliamentary ſecurity given them; and 
as a farther reward for their ſignal ſervice, they 
obtained the excluſive privilege of the whole Eaft 
| ladia 
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India trade for the term of ſeventeeti years cer- 
tain. This company having by further ſervices 
done the government, merited ſo far from it, as 
to render its excluſive privilege inviolable any 
other way, than by a revolution or a bankruptcy. 
This company, I ſay, has introduced into the 
nation the ſtupid luxury of tea, and many other fo- 
reign extravagant and pernicious trifles. After the 
eſtabliſhment of this company, and at the time of 
the war for the Spaniſh ſucceſſion, England has 
not only continued to have a large body of troops, 
fent abroad, which ſhe never knew how. to-ſub- 
fiſt at the expence of the enemy; but ſhe began 
alſo to grant conſiderable ſubſidies to foreign 
powers, and has continued to do ſo ever ſince. 


All theſe things, and many others too long to 
enumerate, are the cauſe, that although it is cer- 
tain, that England has greatly increafed her ter- 
ritorial income, without increaſing the number of 
her inhabitants, ſhe nevertheleſs, has not been 
able out of that income, to make any ſaving that 
would remain in the nation: nor has ſhe been 
able to add any thing to the quantity of the gene- 
ral maſs of her gold and ſilver. On the contrary, 
the has not only expended all that has been im- 
ported from one place to another, but alſo what 
ſhe had before: and not only ſo, but has ad ually 
mortgaged ber territorial income, to enable her to 
provide for the various kinds of expences that 
The was at. Now, pleaſe Sir, to take notice, 
that all ſhe has mortgaged to foreigners, is ſo 
much dead loſs to her, and that all ſhe has mort- 

af gaged 
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gaged her own ſuhjects, has onl ſerved.to.ia- 
ward to er mn fuljds, K. only Gree _ 


— at home to a race of men known by 


the name of money jobbers; a race, always la- 
bouri —— that devour the ho- 
ney of the induſtrious bees; a race of men, 
ſworn enemies to the plough, the landed intereſt, 
and the only beneficial trade of the nation : a race 
of men, in ſhort, that is a public peſt to any 
ſtate, either, becauſe by their living in the moſt 
penurious and ſordid manner, their whole thoughts 
are employed both day and night, upon no- 
thing but the accumulation of ps. and of 
adding to the public burthen; ox, becauſe by 

living in opulence, idleneſs and effeminacy, they 

are incapable of giving aſſiſtance for the de- 
fence of their country, = are good for L 
but to propagate falſe luxury and extravagance; to 
corrupt the taſte and manners of the nation, and 
to enervate the minds, the heart, and dal er 
and ſoul of its inhabitants. 


Thus, although in 1688, . was already in 
England eighteen millions five hundred thouſand 
pounds ſterling in current ſpecie; although its 
territorial income was always increaſing, without 
the number of its inhabitants being increaſed; 
although there were countries whoſe principal 
commodities were filver and gold, nevertheleſs, 
at the general re-coinage, which was made in 
1696, there was no more current ſpecie to be 
found in the nation, than the very ſame ſum of 
* millions five hundred thouſand pounds 

ſterling, 
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ſterling. At the ſame time, although the nation 
was nothing in debt in 1688, nevertheleſs, about 
the beginning of the year 1502, her territorial 
income was already mortgaged for the principal 
ſum of more than ten millions ſterling, bearing 
intereſt, and of which a conſiderable part was due 
to foreigners. Ir 917 Of 2.5 


Since that general re-coinage till the death of 

King William, which happened the-1 8th March 

1702, and which comprehends about two years 

of war, and four years of peace, there has been 
coined ſterling » J. 2,444,650 13 0 

During the reign of Queen ; 

Anne, which laſted thirteen 

years and almoſt five months, 

and, during which time, the 

war was carried on with very 

little intermiſſion, there has 

ho more been coined than - - 3,136,225 10 3 
George I. who died the11th 5 

June 1727, reigned near thir- 

teen years. During his reign, | 

England always continued in _ 

peace, except during a ſhort W 

rupture with Spain in 1727; . 9 

and was all that time benefiting 

itſelf, not only by particular 

profits ariſing from the Aſſiento 

ſhip, but by the interloping 

trade with the Spaniſh Weſt In- 

dies alſo, by which means there ee 

was coined during this reign - 8, 723,921 15 6 

Brought 
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- Btoughtovet - C. 14,306,797 i# 
'  Froth the beginning of the 
reign of George II. to the 3 iſt 
December 1748, thete are 
twenty one years fix months 
and ſome days. Now, although 
during all this time, there was 
— 1 peace than war, and 
while peace laſted, the trade of 
the Aſſiento hip, and alſo the 
interloping trade with the Spa- 
niſh Weſt Indies was carri 
bn to its utmoſt heighth : and 
although the rich Acapulco 
ſhip was alſo taken during that 
E nevertheleſs there has mY 

no more cbined than - - 4,916,450 2 & 


*. 


„* 


two years, and which, one year with another, 
amounts to about nine millions of livres tournois 3 
but you muſt not run away with a notion, 
trade has at all contribated to all this coinage, 


|, That it- is to the 3iſt December 1748 


iſt, 
that I have carried the ſtate of this coinage z and 
you muſt obſerve, es ber, 


F 


(%) 


ber 1 49; England owed ſeventy four millions 
two — twenty one thouſand fix hundred 
and eighty ſix pounds ten ſhillings and eleven 
pence one farthing ſterling, and on the 31ſt De- 
cember 1750, her debt was ſeventy. five millions 
twenty eight thouſand eight hundred and eighty 
fix pounds ten ſhillings and eleven pence one 
farthing fterling. Now, taking the leaſt of theſe 
ſums, you muſt however allow. me, that Eng- 
land had borrowed about 1 millions * 
from foreigners. | 


In fa&, 57 Mather Deke who wrote in 
1740, when the natio ebt was not yet got up 
n 9 PRE 65s Lage" 


whole amoũnt of the coinage, between the general 
re-coinage” and the laſt of December 1748, al- 
though'you ſhouldieven reduce thoſe t mil. 
Lotv's twenty hive. {GR 

This article alone then, in \'the ſenſe you under- 
ſtand — carries of, all that trade would . 
upon coinage of ſpecies,” as makit a 
national profit btn by its jor Lee kB 
| leaves room to reproach! l 
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to hinder the territorial income from being mort= 


gaged for the payment of ſo large a capital, as 
that of about forty five millions fiecling due at 
home, and of about thirty millions due to fo- 
reigners: this lait ſum, it ought at leaſt to have 
—— the nation, if in its own nature it was 
ſuch as you apprehend it to be. 
Adly, The mint of England is ſo far from 
taking any thing for the charge of coinage, that 
on the contrary, it is obliged to recoin all the 
monies that by their circulation have decreaſed in 
their weight, and to iſſue them at the weight that 
the law directs; for it is the nation that defrays 
the expence of a re- coinage, and a particular fund 
has been appropriated for this part of its expence 
for rene years paſt. The conſequence 
of this is, that upon the nineteen. millions coĩned 
fince 1696, there muſt be a farther deduction 
aade of all that part that may have only been re- 
dly, The law directs, That the mint, as 
king no charge to individuals for charges or 
tax upon coinage, ſhall give for an ounce of ſil- 
ver, weight and ſtandard of England, ſixty two 
pence ſterling, and for an ounce of gold, of the 
lame weight and ſtandard, three pounds eighteen 
ſhillings and ſix· pence ſterling.” But the price 
of ſilver as fixed by law, is too low, in propor- 
tion to the price of gold, becauſe the legiſlature 
has not kept to the proportions obſerved by 
eighbouring countries; with us in France; for 
N | G 2 example, 


68. 
example, the proportion of gold with ſilver is nv 
more than about as 1 to 144, while the Engliſh 
make it as about 1 to 15+; fo that in England, 
filver is in proportion to gold, about 4+ per cent. 
leſs than it is in France. — 2. 


From hence it has followed, that the Jews, 
brokers, and others, have carried out as much 
filyer coin as at the time of the general re-coin- 
age in 1696, amounted (according to Dr. Dave- 
nant) to more than nine millions ſterling. Since 
the year 1728, ſcarce any has been to be ſeen; 
and at this very preſent time, it is become ex- 
ceeding ſcarce, as I ſhall hereafter prove to you 
in the moſt authentic manner. 


Now, Sir, this exportation of the ſilver coin 
is one of the principal cauſes of ſwelling the coin- 
age of ſpecies in England, ſince this ſilver could 
not be carried out, without gold being ſubſti- 
tuted in the room of it. But the particular coin- 
age of any ſum whatever in gold, to replace a 
ſum carried out in ſilver, is by no means a ſign 
that England has fold more than ſhe bought, nor 
that her general receipt has been greater than her 
general expence, and is ſtill leſs a ſign that the 
produce of her trade has added any thing to her 
territorial income of eight hundred and ten mil- 
lions of livres tournois, or to any other ſum it 
may be ſuppoſed to amount to. On the contrary, 
this part of the coinage has been a real loſs to the 
nation of about 4+ per cent. upon all the ſilver 
ſpecie that has been carried out of the 60 


. . 


It is even certain, that upon the nineteen mil- 
lions ſterling, c. coined ſince 1696, you muſt 
. abſolutely ſtrike off all that may have been coined 
in gold, in order to replace about eight millions 
ſterling carried out in ſilver coin. | 


It is not then poſſible, Sir, that the trade of 
England can have contributed in the leaſt to the 
nineteen million, Fc. ſterling coined fince the 
general re-coinage in 1696, to the 21ſt December 
1748 ; or conſequently, that it can have ferved to 
augment the quantity of thofe metals that are the 
repreſentative ſigns of real wealth. And indeed 
how could it? ſince it has neither been able to 
keep at home the gold and filver that foreign 
loans brought into it, nor what farther came in 
by the coaſt of Guinea, the Portuguefe and Spa- 
niſh trade. t has not even been able to keep at 
home the value of thoſe repreſentative ſigns that 
exiſted at the time of the general re-coinage in 
1696, nor is that value as great now as it was at 
that time. The Engliſh themſelves in general agree, 
that from eighteen millions five hundred thouſand 
ee ſterling, its current cafh is fallen to about 
ourteen millions, which is what it amounted to 
in 1660. | * 
It is therefore the territorial income alone that 
bears the whole brunt, and is made to provide for 
every thing, not excepting the charges of trade, 
and the profits of its traders. Tour doubts now 
will probably be at an end, yet, nevertheleſs, T 
will ſupport my argument by a further proof, 

| 0 and 
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and. which ſhall be the touchſtone of what 1 


If filver came into England as eaſily as it goes 
out, the price at market would keep to pretty 
near the fame proportion it bears. at the mint, 
where no deduction is made for charges on du- 

ies upon coinage, and where, for a hundred 
ounces of ſilver of the Engliſh ſtandard, they re- 
turn you a hundred ounces of filver coin of the 
fame ſtandard. Thus, by having due regard to 
the defect of the law, that fixes the price of ſilver 
at about 4+ per cent. too low, ſilver generally 

22 ſhould not at market be worth more 

about this 4% per cent. that it is above the 
price at the mint; but it is worth conſiderably 
more. In fact, the mint gives no more than 
fixty two pence ſterling an ounce for ſilver; and 
for more than twenty years paſt it has been ſold 
at market, currently and commonly, from ſixty 
ſeven; to ſixty ſeven pence halfpenny an ounce, 
which is about eight per cent. higher than at the 
mint, and about 3 per cent. higher than it ſhould 
be worth at market, were an exact proportion 
with the neighbouring countries obſerved. It is 
no wonder therefore, that almoſt all the ſilver 
coin ſhould have been carried out of England, 
notwithſtanding all prohibitions and penal laws to 
the contrary ; for in ſuch like caſes, prohibitions 
and penal laws do never prevent the evil, they 
only ſerve now and- then to puniſh particular per- 
ſons, who to ſay the truth, are the unhappy vic- 
tims of the errors of government ; for under 4 
wie 
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wiſe adminiſtration thoſe crimes are feldom eom- 
mitted. In England the gallows itſelf does not 
prevent the melting down and exporting all the 
filver coin, that by its weight, is a ſufficient en- 
couragement for running the riſque; and chis 
occaſioned that coin becoming ſo ſcarce, that in 
1759 it was propoſed to ſupply the want of it 
by pewter money; and the propoſal was made 
by a very reſpectable citizen, to whom a ſtatue 
was many years ago erected upon the Royal Ex- 
change, as a reward for his truly patriotic virtues. 
Thus then, filver goes out much faſter than it 
comes in, ſince the price given for it is an evi- 
dent proof, that people are very ſolicitous to get 
it, in order to export it, as they ſtand greatly in 
need of it to pay the balance due to foreigners, 
and to keep the price of exchange from riſing too 
high. But as a certain loſs attends the buying of 
ſilver at ſo high a price, in order to diſcharge the 
balance of their accounts, and as that loſs cannot 
in any ſhape fall upon merchants, who would give 
over trade if they loſt by it, that loſs muſt ne- 
ceſſarily fall ultimately upon the landed intereſt. - 


The great export of ſilver from England is not 
ſufficient to pay the balance of the national account 
with foreigners, even gold going equally much 
faſter out than it comes in; its price at the mint 
is three pounds eighteen ſhillings and ſixpence ſter- 
ling the ounce. Nevertheleſs, for about thirty 

a 6 4 + years 


— — 24 


e Sir John Barnard, 
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Fears paſt, and even in time of peace too, it wag 
commonly worth four pounds an ounce upon 

Change, which is near 24 per cent. more than it 
ſhould have been, had it not been ſo ſcarce, Now 
this profit was at that time a ſufficjent temptation, 
not only to hinder people from carrying their gold 
to the mint to be coined, but even to induce bra- 

kers, Jews, and others, to melt into lingots the cur- 
rent gold coin of the nation, although they ran 
the riſque of their necks for it. The necęſſity 
that people were under of paying their ſeveral 
balances; the high price of gold and filyer in 
bars, and the high courſe of exchange, more 
eſpecially with France, was a temptation to bro- 
kers, Jews, and others, to ſend out guineas with; 
out melting them down, thoygh with the hazard 
of their being ſeized and confiſcated *, as the law 
in that caſe directs. Since that time, the price of 
gold has riſen upon change, even to four pounds 
and three ſhillings ſterſing the ounce, which 
brings it to 24 per cent. above the price at the 
mint; and however inconſiderable that increaſe 
may be, it is always a ſign that the ſcarcity of 
gold has increaſed rather than diminifhed, and 
chat the exportation thereof, even of that part 

that has been coined according to the Engliſh 
ſtandard, far from ceaſing, is rather carried to a 


greater length. 


If gold ſells upon the change of London for 
no more than two and a half per cent. above 

| | what 
© See the Eſſay upon Trade in generals 
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wyhat it is worth at the mint; and if ſilver, (not- 

withſtanding the difficulty in exporting it) ſells 
nevertheleſs at three and a half per cent. over and 
above the four and a half per cent. (which as 1 
have already faid) is the falſe proportion eſtab- 
- liſhed by law in favour of gold, and to the pre- 
judice of filver, it is but juſt to ſhow you how 
this difference ariſes. Firſt, The quantity of 
wrought gold does not amount to near the quan- 
tity of wrought filver.—Secondly, England is 
ſituated in the Weſt; and there is always more 
profit in tranſporting ſilver from the Weſt to the 
Eaft, than in bringing gold from thence, — 
Thirdly, England carries on a great trade to the 
Eaſt Indies, which requires annually a very con- 
fiderable ſupply of ſilver, for ſhe would loſe too 
much by carrying gold thither,—Fourthly, The 
gold mines belonging to Portugal now produce 
much more than they uſed to do; and though 
the ſilver mines of Spain ſhould yield as much as 
for many years they did, yet it is very certain 
that they do not yield more.—Fifthly, The Eng- 
liſh trade with Portugal, and with the Welt 
coaſts of Africa, returns much more in gold 
than the trade with Spain does in filver, * 


Here, Sir, is the great touchſtone which T 
mentioned to you, and which Mr. Cantillon, an 
Engl:ih merchant, has acknowledged and fer 
forth in his Eſſay upon the nature of trade in ge- 
neral, page 344, and the following. Now, the 
infallible proofs of this touchſtone are evident 
againſt England; ſo that from all I have faid, 
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whether with regard to the courſe of Exchange 
between London and the principal trading town 
of Europe, the importation and exportation of 
gold and ſilver, the coinage of money; or laſtly, 
with regard to the high price that gold and ſilver 
have long born upon change, compared with the 
price at the mint, which deducts nothing for 
charges or duties upon coinage, from all this put 
opecther, it muſt neceſſarily follow; Firſt, That 
although England carries on a great trade with 
countries whoſe principal commodities are gold 
and ſilver, yet, nevertheleſs, ſne does not get by 
that trade, neither in time of war, nor even in 
time of peace, as much gold and ſilver as ſhe 
wants, to pay the balance of her accounts with 
other countries. adly, That to pay this balance 
ſhe has been obliged to ſend out gold and ſilver 
that either came in, or that ſhould have remained 
at home, in conſequence of the great ſums bor- 
rowed from foreigners, and for which her territo- 
rial income remains mortgaged, to the great loſs and 
expence of the landed intereſt, —3dly, That to pay 
this balance, ſhe has been obliged to ſend out a 

of the very gold and ſilver ſpecie that ſhe 

had at thetime'of the general re-coinage in 1696, 
and which, the Engliſh themſelves allow, amount- 
ed to about four millions five hundred thouſand 
pounds fterling.—4thly, That her general ex- 
pence is conſequently greater than her general re- 
ceipt.—5thly, That although in time of war, the 
ſums borrowed of foreigners may occaſion a 
er flow of 'gold and filver, as was the caſe 

ing the laſt war ; nevertheleſs, if England does 


not 
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not put her trade upon a different footing, if ſhe 
does not make a faving out of her territorial in- 
come, and continues to buy as largely as ſhe 
does, without ſelling more, or if ſhe does not make 
ſome better regulations in her finances, it muſt 
neceſſarily follow, that after the concluſion of a 

ce, gold and filver will not only become as 
carce, but even ſcarcer than it was before; for 
her debt to foreigners being increaſed, it will re- 
uire a larger annual ſum to pay the intereſt of 
that debt, as happened after the laſt war.—6thly, 
It is likewiſe to be conſidered, that over and above 
the ſum for which the territorial income is mort- 
aged to foreigners, it is mortgaged to her 
ple for ſtill a much greater ſum, which m 
end in filling the kingdom with bad ſubjects, 
ſome of whom deſpair will render ſuch, by having 
nothing left them, and others will become ſo 
from meanefs of ſou}, and from infolence, from 
being poſſeſſed of too much, and becauſe (to uſe 
the late Sir Robert Walpole's own words) they 
are nothing better than ſo many vesTARTS. 


Tou will ſay, perhaps, Sir, —iſt, That taking 
in the rupture with Spain in 1729, there have 
been thirtytwo years of war, among the ſixty 
three years that have elapſed ſince the beginning 
of King William's reign, to the giſt December 
1750, at which time, the national debt amounted 
to upwards of ſeventy five millions ſterling.— 
2dly, T hat the expence of theſe thirty two years 
of war ran ſo immenſely high, that if England had 
only had the eight hundred and ten millions of livres 


tournois 
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tournois of territotial income that I how, allowed, 

and if her trade had not contributed greatly to 
this 1 income, ſhe would have been in 1750, deb- 
tor, to a much greater ſum than the ſeventy five 
millions ſterling aforeſaid. —gdly, It follows, that 
what ſhe did not owe over and above that ſum, 
at that time, muſt be placed to the credit of pro- 
firs in trade. Athly, T hat you have a better 
right to preſs me home upon this article, as I 
myſelf allowed, that the methods I took to come 
to the knowledge of the national profit and loſs 
of ati Engliſh, comprebended not only its trade, 
but alſo the general balance of its receipt, and ex- 
Pence: of every kind and nature whatſoever; to 
which I farther: added, that there would be no 
manner of difficulty afterwards, in deducting 
from the whole receipt and expence, whatever 
had no direct relation to trade. But to leave no 
argument, that you can poſſibly make uſe of, un- 
anſwered, I ſhall proceed to the confutation of all 
theſe three objections, ſo as not to leave any the 
leaſt doubt remaining in your mind. Now, in 
order to get at this point, I have firſt ſer aſide all 
the years of peace, taking care, nevertheleſs, to 
deduct um the expences incurred during this, 
happy period, all the ſubſidies that may. have 
nted to foreign; powers, it being but juſt 
aud reaſonable, to place them to the account of 


the expences of war. Next, I have made as exact 
a (tate as poſſibly I can of all the military expences, 

of England, whether by ſea or land, during the 
four wars that ſne had to carry on from the revo- 
lution in 1088, to the 3 iſt December 12505 
10 | By. rom 
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From this operation, it appears that the military 
expences of England, during ten years war under 
the reign of King William, amounted to about 
in ſterling, -'- - - - - - L. $55,000,000 o © 


Thoſe for eleven years, un- 
der the reign of Queen Anne, 
to about - - - - - - - - - 

Thoſe occaſioned by the 
ruptufe with Spain in 1727, | 
to about: - = 2,800,000 o © 


Thoſe for the ten years of 
the laſt war, as well with Spain 
as with France - - - - - - 60,000,000 o o 


And laſtly, the ſubſidies 

ted in times of peace to 
foreign powers, to about - - 1,500,000 © o 

All which ſums,” amount- 


ing one year with another to 
more than five millions five 


69,000,000 o 0 


hundred thouſand pounds ſter- | | 
ling, make together the ſum. — — 
of about - - - - - » - - L 188, 300, ooo o o 


All this enormous ſum has been really and 
intir-ly paid at the expence of the land owners, 
and even more than that, becauſe, they have not 
paid it down directly, but wo hay almoſt 0 
whole of it levied upon them by t © ow id 
upon conſumption: chi is what I ſha e 
caſion to prove to you with the utmoſt N ; 

? | or 
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for avi ſet out with ſaying at the beginning, I 
ſhall prove it to you by ſuch real facts as are 
adtually exiſting in England itſelf. But do not 
ine, Sir, that all this ſum ought to be in- 
cluded in that part of the territorial income that 
the war has hindered the nation from being bene- 
fited by ; for, although the particular income of 
the land owners has bore the whole diminution, 
and even more than that, it is certain that a 
conſiderable part of that fum, by having been 
ſpent at home, has nevertheleſs conſtituted a part 
of the territorial income; for this, the nation has 
at all times had the benefit of, and the moe ſo, 
becauſe all farmers and cultivators of land what- 
ever, have never in any ſhape been either plundered 
or diſturbed, whether during the time of peace or 
war; from neither ſoldier, exciſeman, nor ſhe- 
riffs officers have they had any thing to fear, 
their lands have always produced as much as 
could be reaſonably , and not only de- 
frayed the expences of cultivation, but yielded 
them a ſufficient profit, without which, the earth 
pours out no more riches, and the ſtate grows 
poder and poorer every day. From the forego- 
ing ſam” total then, of about one hundred and 
eighty eight millions three hundred thouſand 
ds ſterling, there muſt be deducted all that 
having paſſed from hand to hand only, has 


been within the kingdom; and nothi 

more ar be conſidered om national loſs, 2 
what Seen expended abroad, either for foreign 
ſubſidies, the pay and maintenance of the land 
forces employed upon the continent, and in the 


colonies, 
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colonies, and for the exterior and extraordinary 
expences of the navy. Taking my departure 


then from this point, I have endeavoured to find 
out what may have been the expence ſhe has been 
at abroad; and thoſe that relate to the ſubſidies 
and maintenance of land forces, I have eaſily diſ- 
covered: but it has coſt me a great deal more 
labour to get at the knowledge of the exterior 
and extraordinary expences of the navy, non have 
been able to do it by any other way than by 
making an eſtimate of it, pretty near in the ſame 
manner - as. a ſailor in eaſy weather gets to the 
knowledge of the longitude he wants to find out. 
But you ſhall now, judge yourſelf, whether I am 
right or wrong, with regard to this part I am 
now, to diſcuſs and fix, before I give you the 
total of what alone ſhould; be conſidered as a na- 
tional loſs. | 


From 31ſt December 1738 to 31ſt December 
1750, the parliament has only, granted about the 
ſum of two millions ſeven hundred thouſand 
pounds ſterling for the expences of. building and 
repairing ſhips, ordnance, harbours, haſpitals, 
and every other expence concerning the navy, 
excepting however, tranſport ſervice, and the 
pay and maintenance of all employed at ſea, whe- 
ther officers. or ſailors, I ſhall at the ſame time 
obſerve, that on account of the remainders of pre- 
ceding years, what was granted for that ſervice 
in the year 1750, was higher, notwithiſtundling 
the peace was made, than what had been gran 
during the years of the war; Now this; fam of 
4 65 two 
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two millions ſeven hundred thouſand pounds 
ſterling, makes upon an average, for the twelve 
years of that period, rather a little more than two 
hundred and eight thouſand won ſterling; one 

year with another ; and therefore, comprehending 
the building and refitting ſhips of war, I ſhall be 
warranted in not allowing more than two hundred 
thouſand pounds ſterling,” one year witty another, 
for the exterior and extraordinary expences of the 
navy, during the thirty two years of war, which 
were carried on between the revolution in 1688 
and the giſt December 1730. Nevertheleſs, I 
ſhall allow two hundred and fiffy thouſand 
pounds, or about ſix millions of livres tournois a 
year for that ſervice; and although this is cer- 
tainly too much, I ſhall proceed upon this baſis 
to ſettle the whole amount * the exterior ex- 


pence. - 


Under the reign of King 
William, thoſe exterior ex- 
have amounted to 


| FE 
Under the reign of Queen | 


Anne, on account of the armies = | wY 
maintained in Portugal and 

Spain, which in 1710 coſt a 

full million five 4 thou- 

ſand pounds ſterling, theſe ſame 

expences have amounted to 

about 223.8007000 0 0 


Carried forward /: 56,000,000 0 0 
"Ty Brought 
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Brought over ITY 56,999,900 5 4 


And under George the rſt - "7 
and ſecond; until the 31ſt be 
cember 17303 they — been | 
abont >" +> = *'> + > = *#149600,000 0.4 


Total of the expentes Eyg⸗- 
land had been at abroad, as well 
for ſubſidies granted to foreign 
powers, as for the pay and 
maintenance of the land forces 
upon the continent, and in the 
colonies, and comprehending 
the. exterior and extraordinary 
expeticey of the navy, about : 86,000,000 0 0 


: Here then. Sir, is on one hand, the Get oy 
about eighty millions ſterling for all the exterior 
expences to the 3 iſt of December 1790. On 
another hand, you have ſeen that on the ſame 
37ſt December 1; 50, the nation was indebted 
more than ſeventy five millions ſterling, ant that 
ſhe had loſt about four millions five hundred 
thouſand pounds ſterling upon the ſpecie ſhe was 
poſſeſſed of in 1688 and 1096, which two ſums 
put together, make about ſeventy nine millions 
five hundred thouſand pounds ſterling z and which 
ought, in fuch a calculation as I have entered 
upon, to be reckoned equivalent to the cighty 
millions ſterling of exterfor” "Expenoes.. | | 


- 'T 


80 equal A {balances of che exterior Sperrt on 
one fide, and the national debt, and the loſs 
3 mn 
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Faftained by the general re-coinage on the other, 
you will reaſonably be ſurpriſed at: but, be that 


as it will, it ought however to be looked upon 
as a farther proof of the poſition I have already 
Hid down, viz." That the value of the trade of 
England does not exceed that of its territorial in- 
come; and when I have allowed that value, it is 
all that can be ſaid. But ſtill, you may have two 
further objections to make to me. Firſt, You 
have a right to ſay, that I perhaps may have de- 
ceived myſelf in forming; the ſtate of the exterior 
expences, and that I have put them too low. | 


; Secondly, You have a right alſo to object, 


that 1 have not attended to the intereſt money 


paid by England to foreigners for the ſums that 
ſhe has borrowed fince 1688, and that, accordi 
to my own principles, as this intereſt money : 
not been ſpent in the nation, it could not conſti - 
rute any part of its territorial income, and there- 
fore could be the produce only, of the profits 


ariſing from trade. 


Io the firſt of theſe objections, I have little 
more to ſay, than that I have taken care to eſti- 
mate the exterior expences rather too high than 
ton low :—that I have reaſon, not only to think, 
but be confident that I haye rated them too high, 
whether by placing too much to the account of 
the navy, or by not ſtriking off any thing from 


what the parliament had granted for ſubſidies, and 


for the maintenance of troops abroad, although it 
is certain, that a part of theſe ſums ſo granted, 
7 N always 
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always remain at home in ſome ſhape or other 
That the cloathing, for inſtance; of the troops 
paid abroad, is an expence that does not go out 
of the kingdom, and which is even ſo profitable 
to it, as to become an object worthy of conſide- 
tation, and to be taken off in favour of the land 
owners. — That moreover, the profits of money 
fobbers, and other national undertakers, are like- 
wiſe to be conſidered.— And laſtly, that my 
calculations are eaſily verified, having taken them 
from the printed account of the national debt of 
England, and from the printed reſolutions of 
parliament; for the truth of all which, I appeal 
to this printed account, to theſe parliamentary re- 
ſolutions, and to the whole Englifh nation. 


As to the ſeeond objection, it is quite of ; anos 
ther kind, and it is incumbent upon me abſo- 
lutely to deſtroy it. To this end, and to begin 
with ſhowing you, what it is that has led you in- 
to an error, with regard to trade; I am about 
undertaking, to give you a diſtinct view, of the 
general and national ſtated account of England, 
from the year 1600 to the gift December 1761: 
and in order to proceed regularly, and that you 
may be better able to judge of - what I have to 
fay, I ſhall divide all this long courſe of years, 
into ſeven different epochs, and which the hiſtory 
of England itſelf, has taken care to mark and 
diſtinguiſh. If F am guilty of certain repetitions 
it ſhall only be where the ſubject makes them 
neceſſary, in order to unfold, and thereby the 


better to eſtabliſn the trum. | 
218 H 2 The 
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The firſt epoch, will take in the period fromm 
the year 1600, to the reſtoration of King Charkes 
0 ſecond, | in 1660. 8 8 


LE The dann; will comprehend: the period Fade 
— reſtoration to the revolution, in 1688. 


The chird, will begin at this revolution and 
end the agth March 1502, a few days ater the 
death of king William. | 


The fourth will extend from the 25th March, 
2702 to the n March, 1716. 


The fifth will take in the twenty three years, 
that elapſed between the 14th March 17 16, and 
Ge 31 December, 1738. 

- The fixth will contain the 8 of the laſt 


war, that began in 1739, and will extend to 
we zift December, 1750. 


And laſtly, the ſeventh will reach from the 1ſt 
January 1751, to the zeſt December _ 


FIRST EPOCH. 


IN 1600, a moſt etzacedinury woman cart upon 
the throne of England, who had but very few 

of the weakneſſes of her own ſex, and who when 
feated upon it, will appear to have exerted ſome 
of the greateſt virtues of ours. Elizabeth had 


for forty two years _ the * * 
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with a majeſty and wiſdom, worthy to ſerve, as 
an example to all thoſe, to whoſe care, provi- 
dence had committed the government. af na- 
tions, by. inveſting them with the exalted office 
of royalty, an office, ſo very hard to execute 
— and ſo full of thorns to thoſe who diſcharge 
it ill. ; 


In 1600, it was near forty years, when this 
great princeſs by permitting the exportation of 
corn, had baniſheꝗ a monopoly that ruined her 
ſubjects, and had begun to deliver England from 
the heavy tribute, they before that time, were 
obliged to pay for corn, purchaſed from fo- 
reigners. This I have remarked. in the begin- 
ing of my letter; and Sir Walter Raleigh tells 
us, that tribute was a very heavy one, ang 
we are informed by Cambden, that the law en- 
acted by Elizabeth, by giving encouragement ta, 
promoted tillage all over the kingdom. = 

In 1552, the captains Willoughby and 
Chandler, had penetrated as far as into the White 
Sea, but Willoughby periſhed, and Chandler 
alone arrived at Archangel. This kind of new 
diſcovery was praſecuted; and 1560, captain 
Burroughs failed to Archangel, where he ſettled 
an Engliſh factory, which in 1569, occaſioned 
a treaty of commerce to be concluded with 
John Baſilowitz, great duke of Ruſſia, and which 
in the beginning, was a very. profitable one, 
England having to do with raw and: unexpe- 
rienced people, took care to fell her commo- 
dities dear to them, and buy theirs cheap: be- 
ſides, nat having at that time erected a monopoly 

H agai nſt 
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| ag aalt herſelf zy the a of navigation; and the 
expences of navigation, being {till moderate, 
ſhe made of this trade, as it were a trade of 
Freight, in certain reſpects, and eſpecially, with 
regard to furs, $ x60 of Reg were fold to I N 


countries. 


It was alſo towards the end of the Bend 
tentu tury, that the gold and ſilver of America, 
n to be diſperſed among the European na- 
tions, occaſioned partly by the indolence that 
cheſe metals inſpired the Spaniards with, and 
partly by the immenſe expence that Philip the 
ſecond was at, to ſupport a moſt ruinous war in 
the Low Countries, one of the principal views 
of which was, to compel, what God himſelf 
does not compel, viz. the conſciences of men. 
It is likewiſe to be obſerved, that during Eli- 
zabeth's reign, the Engliſh applied themſelves 
principany to the tormenting of 'the Spaniards, 
ya piratical and privateering war, by which 
many great and yaluable en were * mage 


upon them. 


| Notwithſtanding all chis, my 4 norwichſtanding 
e formality and preciſeneſs, that the Reforma- 
ion, muſt naturally have introduced, with re- 
gard to the morals of the nation, yet according 
to Dr. Davenant, England in 1600, was not 
poſſeſſed of more than about four millions ſter- 
ling in ſpecie, fifteen hundred thouſand pounds 
of which was in gold, and about two millions, 
five hundred thouſand pounds in ſilver: to this 


11 be added the ums of money that — 
a 
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had lent to France and the States General, fo 

theſe, having never been repayed her in ready 
money, they have only been diſcharged by ſub- 
ſequent treaties. From 1600 to 1660, the re- 
formation in religion, the pedantry of James 
the firſt z the gloomy character and ſcrupulous 
conſcience of Charles the firſt, the fanatiſms of 
the puritans and independants, all contributed to 
the keeping up, and even increaſing the moroſe- 
neſs of manners in the Engliſh nation. Agti- 
culture at the ſame time increaſed and prof- 
pered ſtill more and more, by this means ER 8 
land, had every day leſs and leſs occaſion to 
purchaſe corn from abroad, and might even have 
had enough to ſell foreigners, if France, whic 

from its latitude, and the excellency of its ſoi 

is the natural granary of the ſouthern parts of 
Europe, had not then been allowed the liberty 
of exporting its corn. On another hand, navi- 
gation extended itſelf farther and farther, and 
was carried on with leſs difficulty and riſque 
than formerly, by which means, the gold and 
filver from the Spaniſh Weſt Indies, was more 
univerſally circulated throughout Europe. The 
co-operation of all theſe ſeveral things reſpec- 
tively; enabled England, durin . whole 
long period, to ſell more than ſhe 195 and 
conſequently to ſave a part of her territorial in- 
come, pretty near in the ſame manner as a pri- 
vate perſon does, who every year ſpends leſs than 
his real income. In fact, according to Dr. Da- 
venant, England was poſſeſſed in 1 660, of four- - 
teen millions ſterling in ſpecie, inſtead of the four 
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| eillions ſterling, ſhe had in 1600; from wheneg 
it appears, that during this interval, ſhe having 
ſold more than ſhe had bought, the ſaving upon 
her territorial income had amounted to ten mil- 
lions ſterling, which for ſixty years, makes one 
Fear with another, near one hundred and ſeventy 
thouſands pounds ſterling per annum, without reck> 
oning the increaſethat might all this time be mak- 
Ing, in the value of her moveables or perſonal eſ- 
tate. Now though this increaſe, moſt undoubtedly 
conſiſts of certain real and ſolid values, yet it 
will not admit of any calculation, and I ſhall 
therefore not make it an article in the account, 
either for this or any of the following Epochs, 
it being ſufficient barely to mention it. But it 
is very neceſſary you ſhould obſerve, Sir, that 
this ballance of a hundred and ſeventy thouſand 
pounds ſterling per annum, was intirely owing to 
Anational ceconomy, and was the fruit of its ſav- 
ings, out of its territorial income, and this indeed 
is inconteſtible. So far were the Engliſh at that 
time, from being the carriers of other nations, 
that the Dutch were actually carriers for them, 
and it was to prevent their being any longer ſo, 
chat the Engliſh injudiciouſly paſſed the act of navi- 
gation. It was not tiil queen Elizabeth's reign, 
that England firſt began to manufacture its own | 
wool, and even under James the firſt, it -was 
EI WET" in ſo coarſe a manner, that no 
Englimman of any diſtinction, would wear the 
cloth made at home, and this monarch having 
Ed u. l the ſending of white cloths from Eng- 
nd to Holland, in order ro ye died and preſſed 
there ; 
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chere; he was upon ſome remonſtrances from 
the merchants obliged to recall his proclamation. 
Under this prince, who died in the beginning of 
the year 1623, the exports from England con- 
ſiſted in little more than tin, and ſome other me- 
tals, of large ordnance, which was eſteemed the 
moſt beautiful and beſt in Europe, of great 
quantities of unmanufactured wool, and of ſome 
coarſe cloths. But they were content with the 
produce of their own ſoil, which ſupplied them 
with all they had occaſion for; and upon the 
whole, as I have ſaid, ſhe bought leſs than ſhe 
fold ; from whence reſulted of courſe, a conſi- 
derable ſaving out of her territorial income. It 
was by this alone- then, that ſhe had an annual 
ballance in her favour by the courſe of exchange, 
_ owing it altogether to this ſaving out of her ter- 
ritorial income, and the great difference between 
her ſales and her purchaſes, and conſequently, 
this ballance did not ariſe from what is com- 
monly called trade, which when talking of na- 
tions, is a word, that has long been uſed in a 
very equivocal, not to ſay, a very barbarous and 
abſurd ſenſe. | ' 


SECOND EPOCH. 


Harles the ſecond, had great talents, was of a 
lively, chearful diſpoſition, and much more 
odigal than generous. © Beſides theſe qualities, 
was although a king, ſo affable in his man- 


ners, and ſq agreeably caly in converſation, that 
it 
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it would have been eaſy for him to corrupt 
and enſlave the nation, if he had loved his plea - 
ſures leſs, or loving them had he been leſs diſ- 
„and had dedicated more of his time to 
buſineſs. Happily for England, it was at court 
only, that that kind of licentiouſneſs and heart 
prevailed, which always begets a triffing turn of 
manners; the capital indeed was but little in- 
fluenced by this, and the kingdom in general ſtill 
leſs. Moreover, the univerſal hatred that people 
had conceived againft his brother, or rather againſt 
his brother's religious weakneſſes, contributed to 
the keeping up the puritanical formality, - that 
people began to be tired of, and which was in- 
deed with difficulty kept up; this became the 
diſtinguiſhing mark of the party in oppoſition 
to the court, who affected to put on the appear- 
ance of it, though without any inward perſuaſion ; 
and from meer party ſpirit, it was obſtinately ad- 
hered to. But to ſpeak out ;—it was during this 
period, that France forgeting her own impor- 
tance, and actuated by pitiful. mercantile ideas 
only, began to lay reſtraints upon her corn trade. 
England immediately and wiſely laid hold of this 
blunder, and became a candidate for the ſelf ap- 
propriation of this glorious branch of trade, a trade 
that puts every thing in motion within a kingdom, 
and which England can never have any vent for 
abroad, when France, by permitting it to ber own 
ſubjelts, forbids it to tbem. Thus then, notwith- 
ſtanding the introduction of licentiouſneſs, and 
trifling luxury in Charles the ſecond's court.— 
Notwithſtanding the gold and ſilver of America, 
x | ' began 
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began to flow into Europe in leſſer quantities 
than formerly, —notwithſtanding individuals in 
England, no longer took any rich prizes from the 
Spaniards, notwithſtanding England had a war 
to carry on againſt the Dutch, which greatly af- 
fected the courſe of exchange, —notwithſtanding 
ſeveral merchants had already ſent out to the 
Eaſt Indies, part of that gold and ſilver that had 
been received in payment for her commodities, 
and for which the only returns were mere uſeleſs 
baubles; notwithſtanding allthis, I ſay, England 
ſtill continued to ſell more than ſhe bought; and 
the reſtraint that the corn trade in France laboured 
under, contributed greatly ro the keeping: the 
ballance of her exports and imports very favour- 
able to her. She therefore made a ſaving out of 
her territorial income ; and whereas in 1660, ſhe 
was poſſeſſed of about fourteen millions only in 
ſpecie; ſhe had according to Dr. Davenant in 1688, 
about eighteen millions, five hundred thouſand 
pounds ſterling, which for twenty eight years, 
made one year with another, ſomething more 
than one hundred and ſixty thouſand pounds 
ſterling per annum; which therefore, with regard 
to her ex and imports, gives a balance ſome 
rung leſs in her favour, than that of the firſt 
. I 


and always ariſing from the ſame cauſe. 


THIRD 
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THIRD EPOCH. 


PHE period between the revolution in 1688, 
and the end of king William's reign. was 
tbat, during which England enjoyed, what may 
with the greateſt propriety be called, a ſolid and 
enriching trade. Then it was when ſhe ſold the 
moſt, and in proportion bought the leaſt, by 
which means the ballance of exchange was im- 
menſely 1 in her favour, — for the following 


reaſons” 


William the third, prince of Die and king 
of England, was in his manners a rigid preſby- 
terian, he was ſo by conſtitution, by education, 
by principles of ambition, and policy, and not 
only ſo, but from human weaknefs likewiſe, 
which prompted him to contraſt, the ſimplicity 
of his own manners, with the pomp and fplen- 
dour of Lewis the fourteenth, wha had affected to 
deſpiſe him while he was only prince of Orange. 
While preſerving upon the throne, the ſolid and 
neceſſary luxury of elegance, decorum, conyeni- 
ence, true dignity and - grandeur z he baniſhed 
from his court, that kind of luxury, which con- 
ſiſts in meer oſtentation only, and which always 
does a great deal of miſchief, and can do but 
little good; he baniſhed that trifling luxury that 
had crept into the court of Charles the ſecond, 
and which from its always being fantaſtical, ca- 
pricious and expenſive, enervates mankind, and 

even 
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even deſtroys the fruitfulneſs and riches of the 
earth. Hence it followed, that thoſe of higher 
rank, were ſo far from corrupting of thoſe of 
the capital, and the reſt of the kingdom, by the 
contageous influence of example, that they only 
ſerved to impreſs upon the minds of people 
right notions of œconomy; and which, by re- 
jecting every thing that was uſeleſs and trifling, 
always keeps up the decency ſuitable to its rank; 
the bounds of which it never exceeds, is always 
hoſpitable and generous, and thus, no one ruins 
himſelf; but on the contrary every one grows 
rich. People were then by no means whimſical, 
were not apt to be captivated by ſhow and tin- 
ſel, and imported but very few trifling things 
from abroad. The Engliſh then wiſely preferred 
the wool of their own growth to. the filk of 
Spain and Italy; and inſtead of giving any en- 
couragement to foreign manufactures, they con- 

ſidered nothing but what was abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary to them, All theſe. things combined, were 
the cauſe of their having many fewer things to 
purchaſe abroad, than they had had at any for- 
mer period of time whatever. 


But nevertheleſs you are not to ſuppoſe, that 
this great diminutionin the purchaſes from abroad, 
was of itſelf ſufficient to leave that immenſe ba- 
lance in their favour by the courſe of exchange 
that I have allotted to this period; to obtain this, 
there muſt have been a great increaſe in their ſales, 
and this could not be done any other way than 
by increaſing the general produce of the * 
x7 : an 
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and by finding a foreign market for the ſurplus 
of the home conſumption: now both theſe were 
the caſe. The legiftature made it his buſineſs to 
encourage agriculture, while other countries ſeemed 
to make a capital point of laying it under every 
poſſible diſcouragement; the fields of Flanders 
where we only think of fighting, ſpending-money, 
and cutting a figure in, were made a'moſt noble 
and beneficial uſe of by England, as by its in- 
tercourfe with that country it made ſuch im- 
provements in the art of cultivation, as it was 
an utter ſtranger to before. An Engliſh officer 
then did more than fight for his country; for by 
the obſervations that in the midſt of the horrors 
of war, he made upon'the labour and judgement 
of the Flemiſh farmers, he likewiſe enriched it 
upon his return home: this; the Engliſh- farmer 
availed himſelf of immediately; for, living in 
fecurity and peaceably upon his grounds, and 
having nothing to fear either from the exciſe- 
man, colle&or or ſheriff*s officer, he reſembled 
in ſome manner thoſe ancient tillers of land in 

the Indies, that Strabo ſpeaks of, who were look - 
cd upon with a kind of veneration, and whom 
whole armies, permitted to employ themſelves 
quietly in their rural labours while they them- 
ſelyes were fighting with the utmoſt fury. Thus 
an improvement in the ſcience of agriculture, 
which can never take place where the farmer 
does not enjoy both tranquillity and conveniency, 
added greatly to the general produce of the land, 
and as to a foreign market for the ſurplus of their 
own conſumption that was eaſily found; = 
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But firſt, we muſt diſtinguiſh between the 
national conſumption, prior to the increaſe of its 
general produce, and the national conſumption, 
after this increaſe, which laſt part, is itſelf ſub- 
ject to three other very eſſential diſtinctions.— 
iſt, It is very natural to ſuppoſe, that England 
having increaſed its produce, did of courſe in- 
creaſe its own conſumption of that ſame produce; 
it was in ſome manner willing to enjoy the 
fruit of its labour, and the ſurplus of its ſtore 
at the firſt hand, pretty nearly as a man does, 
who entertains' his family and friends much more 
liberally, after a plentiful harveſt, than he could af- 
ford to do after a more moderate one; but this 
could neither leſſen the purchaſe of England, nor 
increaſe its fales.—2dly, By increafing its pro- 
duce, England had wherewithal to feed and pay 
the undertakers and workmen employed in her 
new manufactures, eſtabliſhed at home for the 
uſe of the nation. This increaſed her territorial 
income; arid leſſened that of thoſe people who 
had *till then ſold their manufactured commodities, 
What occaſioned alſo a great reduction of her 
purchaſes was, that he had no longer foreigners 
to pay for thoſe commodities, that ſerved at home 
to feed and pay theſe undertakers and work men; 
it was to the proprietors and cultivators of her 
own lands, ſhe paid for theſe commodities. - But 
ſtill this did not produce an increafe of her ſales. 
— The third diſtinction is, that among the new 
manufactures that England had eſtabliſned; part 
thereof, was not for its own uſe, but for that 
offforeigners. - Now the increaſe of the Ro 
Ja 0 
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and by finding a foreign market for the ſurplus 
of the home conſumption: now both theſe were 
the caſe. The legiftature made it his buſineſs to 
encourage agriculture,while other countries ſeemed 
to make a capital point of laying it under every 
poſſible diſcouragement; the fields of Flanders 
where we only think of fighting, ſpending-money, 
and cutting a figure in, were made a'moſt noble 
and beneficial uſe of by England, as by its in- 
rercourfe with that country it made ſuch im- 
provements in the art of cultivation, as it was 
an utter ſtranger to before. Ar Engliſh officer 
then did more than fight for his country; for by 
the obſervations that in the midſt of the horrors 

of war, he made upon the labour and judgement 
of the Flemiſh farmers, he likewiſe enriched it 
upon his return home: this, the Engliſh- farmer 
availed himſelf of immediately; for, living in 
ſecurity and peaceably upon his grounds, and 
having nothing to fear either from the exciſe- 
man, colle&or or ſheriff*s officer, he reſembled 
in ſome manner thoſe ancient tillers of land in 
the Indies, that Strabo ſpeaks of, who were look- 
ed upon with a kind of veneration, and whom 
whole _ armies, permitted to employ themſelves 
quietly in their rural labours while they them- 
ſelyes were fighting with the utmoſt fury. Thus 
an improvement in the ſcience of agriculture, 
which can never take place where the farmer 
does not enjoy both tranquillity and conveniency, 
added greatly to the general produce of the land, 
and as to a foreign market for the ſurplus of their 
own conſumption that was eaſily found; — 
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hut firſt, we muſt diſtinguiſh between the 
national conſumption, prior to the increaſe of its 
general produce, and the national conſumption, 
after this increaſe, which laſt part, is itſelf ſub- 
ject to three other very eſſential diſtinctions.— 
iſt, It is very natural to ſuppoſe, that England 
having increaſed its produce, did of courſe in- 
creaſe its own conſumption of that ſame produce; 
it was in ſome manner willing to enjoy the 
fruit of its labour, and the ſurplus of its ſtore 
at the firſt hand, pretty nearly as a” man does, - 
who entertains his family and friends much more 
liberally, after a plentiful harveſt; than he could af- 
ford to do after a more moderate one; but this 
could neither leſſen the purchaſe of England, nor 
increaſe its ſales. —2dly, By increafing its pro- 
duce, England had wherewithal to feed and pay 
the undertakers and workmen employed in her 
new- manufaQures, eſtabliſhed at home for the 
uſe of the nation. This increaſed her territorial 
income ; arid leſſened that of thoſe people who 
had *till then fold their manufactured commodities, 
What occaſioned alſo a great reduction of her 
purchaſes was, that ie had no longer foreigners 
to pay for thoſe commodities, that ſerved at home 
to feed and pay theſe undertakers and workmen 
it was to the proprietors and cultivators of her 
own lands, ſhe paid for theſe commodities. - But 
ſtill this did not produce an increaſe of her ſales. 
he third diſtinction is, that among the new 
manufactures that England had eſtabliſned; part 
thereof, was not for its own uſe, but for that 
offforeigners.'--Now the increaſe of the _ 
dg 8 
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of i its lands ſerved alſo, to feed and pay the 
undertakers and workmen * this part of its 
new manufactures; and to thoſe fabricated at 
home and ſold abroad ; ſhe (under the equivo- 
2 names of workmanſhip and induſtry) really 
ad truly ſold the fruits of the labour of her own 
mers commodities, of the growth of the 
country, by which. theſe undertakers, and ma- 
nufacturers were maintained and paid, and which 
not only, comprehends many other articles, 
but even the rents of houſes. Had all. theſe 
"commodities been to have been bought from 
abroad, its purchaſes would have counter-balanced 
= tales, and the nation would have had no 
70 benefit than the paltry ſavings, ariſing from 
this workmanſhip and induſtry, and which might 
Perhaps. have been the means of loading her 
with numbers of unhappy people, who are al- 
ways indigent and — the brink of miſery. 
But by producing theſe commodities at home, 
and paying the value of them to herſelf; there 
was a very great increaſe not only in her territorial 
income but in her ſales, and wherever the firſt 
materials were of her owp growth, tbere, the 
increaſe was much more conſiderable. 


2dly, France had put the finiſhing hand, by 
giving herſelf the deepeſt wound ſhe had ever 

received; ſhe had prohibited to her own ſubjects 
the craffick of corn, and ſeveral European na- 
tions not having corn enough of their own to 
ſubſiſt upon, were highly delighted to find, that 
n — 2 06r = 
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that the parliament encouraged the ſale of it; 
had it not been for this reſource, Spain, Portu- 
gal, part of Italy, and ſeveral” other ſtates" of 

| Europe would have been in danger of periſhing 
there could be no difficulty therefore, to find a 
market for the ſurplus of this moſt precious 
commodity ;' on the contrary, England finding 
that ſhe ſtill did not grow as much corn as ſhe 
could vend abroad at a good price, ftudied more 
and more, how to increaſe the further produce 
of it. She continued her improvements in agri- 
culture; ſhe broke upfreſh ground and had reaſon 
ſo to do, for it was not the fame caſe here (as I 
have obſerved in a former note) that the plowing 
up too much ground may complete the ruin of 
a nation; whereas it helped greatly in this caſe ts 
increaſe the total of her growing riches. To this 
muſt be added, that the abſolute neceſſity that 
France had ſpontaneouſly laid ſo many people 
under, of applying themſelves to England for 
the purchaſe of corn to fubſiſt upon, had na- 
turally led them to take off likewiſe, the pro- 
duce of her manufactures, by which means ſhe 
farther increaſed the ſale of all kinds of com- 
modities of her own growth, in the ſenſe of the 
third diſtinction of the foregoing article. 


It is then certain, that during king William's 
reign, England bought very conſiderably leſs, 
and fold a great deal more than ſhe had ever 

done at any period of time formerly, and that 
this great decreaſe on one fide and increaſe om 
the other, were of * a nature, as not only 
9 a to 
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to give her a balance greatly in her favour, in 
the general account of purchaſes and ſales, but 
likewiſe to add conſiderably to her territorial in- 
come. Hence ariſes the very ſame obſervation 
as I have already made at the concluſion of 
the. firſt epoch, viz. that it was not properly 
; j to what the world calls trade, that 
England owed ſo great a balance and augmen- 
tation of ker territorial income. She owed it 
entirely. to a national diſpoſition for frugality, 
which led her to ſet bounds to her commerce, 
to the increaſe of the produce of her lands, and 
to the good fortune ſhe had in finding a ready 
market for the -increaſe of that produce. In 
fa&, ſhe certainly might have extended; her 
trade farther, but then it muſt have been by 
purchaſing as well as ſelling more, and in 
that caſe, the balance in her favour, would 
have remained juſt what it was before, It is like- 
_ wiſe true, that ſhe might ſtil] have given a greater 
extent to her trade, but it muſt have been by an 
increaſe of her purchaſes inſtead of her ſales; 
and ben, the balance would have been leſs in 
her favour, and perhaps even againſt her: the 
ſtate of commerce in the greateſt trading city of 
a certain country, ſhews us many more-purchaſes - 
than ſales: In ſhort, England ſhould have in- 
creaſed the produce of its lands, without that 
increaſe, ſerving either to leſſen her purchaſes 
abraad, or to increaſe her ſales. Now in this 
caſe, if the augmentation was only made gra- 
dually, and by flow degrees, the greateit ad- 
vantage that could have followed from it, would 

EDS have 
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have been a gradual and proportional augmen⸗ 


tation in her territorial income, and numbers of 
her inhabitants, without making the balance of 
her foreign purchaſes and ſales turn out more in 
favour of the kingdom; and, if on the contrary, 
the augmentation of the produce of the lands, 
remained without any vent abroad, had been 
too haſty and rapid, England would in that 
caſe, have been à very great ſufferer, and the 
reaſon for this is very plain. Her commodities 
coming then too quick to market, and the com- 

petition between the ſellers, being greater in pro- 
portion than that between the buyers, thoſe com- 
modities could neither be ſold, nor bear any va- 
lue, farmers would have become bankrupts, the 
territorial income would have been conſide- 
rably diminiſhed, it would have been then no 
longer worth while to cultivate the lands, and 
the nation would have been reduced to beggary, 
until the very force of the evil itſelf had brought 
back agriculture, to its juſt proportion with 
the conſumption;. England would then have 
been in the ſame condition, as any ſtate would 
be, that was to plow up more ground, at a time 
when there was no market for her commodities, 


nor any price to be had for them. 


To this remark, and to the explanation al. 
teady given, I muſt likewiſe add, that the fiches 
and happineſs enjoyed by England during king 
William's reign, were almoſt entirely the pure 
gift of France. From 1685, France had be- 


gun to drive great numbers of induſtrious ſub- 
12 jects 
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jects out of the kingdom, who conſumed a 
great deal in it, and who by their nonconfor- 
mity in matters of religion, might eaſily have 
been made the moſt proper ſubjects to have car- 
nied on both its interior and exterior commerce, 
this very nonconformity naturally inſpiring them, 
with thoſe' frugal and parſimonious manners, 
that are ſo neceſſary for making trade prove be- 
neficial not only to themſelves, but to the na- 
tion itſelf alſo. Now great numbers of theſe 
people, thus driven out of France, went over to 
England; there, they worked, there they in- 
ſtructed the Engliſh, and bere they contributed 
to the profitable conſumption, of the late increaſe 
of the production of the lands. At the fame 
time, as I have already obſerved, it was France 
herſelf, that made England the invaluable preſent 
of the corn trade, to ſuch a degree, as to be more 
than once obliged to procure ſupplies of corn 
from her, and by that means, to make not only 
its grandeur, its happineſs, and even its very 
ſubſiſtence depend upon her. No wonder there- 
fore, that during this period, France gained bat- 
tles, took towns, ravaged the enemies country, 
empoveriſhed itſelf, and made a bad peace, and 
that England on the contrary, loſt battles, ſuf- 
fered towns to be taken, her allies to be plun- 
dered, enriched herſelf, and made an advanta- 
geous peace, both for herſelf and her allies. It 
is time now to put an end to my reflections, 
and to point out, what benefit England received, 
during King William's reign, by the balance of 
her exchanges.  _ | 

iſt, She 
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. 1ſt, She kept entire the whole of her current 
ſpecie, without breaking the leaſt into it. —2dly, - 
She punctually paid, five, fix, ſeven and eight per 
cent. for all the money ſhe borrowed ;' and of 
what ſhe paid under this head, for fourteen' years, 
the part going to foreigners, might amount to 
about two millions ſterling £: 2,000,000, o o 


32dly, She liquidated about 
ten millions ſterling upon up- 
wards of twenty millions of 
exterior expences incurred by 
the wa J. 10,000,000 o o 


T be balance of exchanges, 

during this period was in fa- 
vour of England then about 
twelve millions ſterling . 12, ooo, ooo o o 


7 


Which give one year with 
another for fourteen years, 
about eight hundred and ſixty 


thouſand pounds ſterling p 
annuum T; 860,000 o o 


Moreover the balance of 
exchanges during this period, 
have produced annually to 
England, about ſeven hun- 
dred thouſand pounds ſterling 


more than during the former 
ones „. 700, ooo o o 


But take notice, Sir, that England was at 
that time, preciſely in the ſituation, where it is 


13 neceſſary 
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5 neceſſary to a nation to make all the favings ſhe 
can, and notwithſtanding her great œconomy, 
the great increaſe of her exports, and the great 
decreaſe of her imports, ſhe ſtill was not able to 
make a ſufficient ſaving. In fact, by the wars 
ſwallowing up the whole balance of the ex- 
TY and was forced, in order to de- 
fray the great exterior expences incurred during 
this period, to mortgage her land and territorial 
income, for about ten millions ſterling of capital, 
as well to foreigners as to her own ſubjects, and 
the difference between this foreign and domeſtit 
morigage, I ſhall take care to point out here- 


after. 
FOUR TH EP OCH.. 


UEEN Anne had no vices, and but few 
failings : but ſhe had neither the knowledge 

and reſolution, nor the exalted qualities of Eli- 
zabeth. In the virtues of a private ſtation, ſhe - 
had none of thoſe that ſhould accompany a 
throne, her ſceptre weighing heavy in her hands. 
Free as ſhe abſolutely was, from every idea of 
_ gallantry, ſuperſtition and fanaticiſm, extremely 
regular in her houſhold, and devout in her re- 
ligion, happy it was for England, that ſhe had 
few paſſions, and yet good ſenſe enough to ſuf- 
fer herſelf to be governed by thoſe who had 
greater abilities than herſelf. By this means her 
reign was glorious, and by this means ſhe ac- 
quired the affections of her people, and died re- 
| $ rh | gretted, 
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gretted, Elizabeth's however excepted, a fe- 
male reign, was never that, of a national cecono-" 
my. It would not however be fair to attribute 
intirely to this queen's reign, all the alteration that 
happened about the beginning of this century, 
in the frugal manners of the Engliſh, at the end 
of the former one. This alteration was owing to 
another cauſe, the effects of which were much 
greater, more laſting, and more progreſſive, and 
which I have taken notice of, in ſpeaking of 
the decreaſe of the value of rents after the 
revolution of 1688. It was, that after this re- 
volution, the parliament meeting every year, a 
great many ladies in queen Anne's reign, began 
to accompany their huſbands to the capital, to 
ſhow themſelves very much in public, and 
conſequently to make a total change in their cuſ- 
toms and manners, a change, that never hap- 
pens in Spain, becauſe women there, are not as 
yet allowed ſuch kinds of diſſipation, and to ex - 
hibit their perſons ſo much abroad. Nothing 
was ſo inſtrumental as this, in making the na- 
tion much leſs frugal than it had been during 
king William's reign: for without delivering 
herſelf abſolutely up to meer trifling; ſhe' no 
longer refted ſatisfied, with the diſplay of her 
riches, by admitting ſubſtantial, decent and ne- 
ceſſary luxury only, but ſhe had the modes and 
paſſions likewiſe to change, and a variety of 
whymſies to gratify alſo. This, the very judi- 
cious Mr. Addiſon tells us, in thoſe immortal 
papers of his, where under the name of Specta- 
tor, with a ſedate, but'chearful CO _ 
Ws | | yt 
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ſtituted himſelf, a rigid cenſor. of his country. 
women's manners, by his ſharp and witty criti- 
ciſms. Though he for . ſometime retarded the 
great progreſs of the evil that he attacked, yet 
he could not hinder it from gaining ſtrength, 
and ſpreading itſelf further and further; for he 
being no lawgiver, could not cut it up by the 
roots. Although the men and even the counters 
continued to wear cloth, yet the women, and 
thoſe of a low claſs too, began to dreſs them 
ſelves altogether in filk. The new manufactures 
of this foreign production diminiſhed of courſe, 
the ancient manufactures of wool, whoſe produc- 
tion, conſumption and value, had been for a long 
time, one principal and natural ſource of the 
riches of the nation. On another hand, the 
„ We e ors new 
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- #:M was under the reign of Henry the ſecond of France, 
chat we began to ſpoil the quality of our wool, and to ruin 
the manufactures; for it was in the firſt year of that reign, 
that we firſt farmed out the impoſi upon ſalt. Afterwards 
came Monfieur Colbert, who prohibited the poking vp of 
our own wool in fine cloths, and in ſo doing, he heaped 
evil upon evil; and would to God that he had done us no 

ter miſchief. 1 4 eie | 8 3145; 

If you trace things back from Henry the ſecond, 6 the 
time of the firſt Roman Emperors, you will-continually ſee, 
that there was a conſtant great demand for cloths manufac- 
tured out of our own wool, and which were greatly ef» 
teemed throughout the known world, as St. Jerom, among 
many others, does them the juſtice to acknowledge. What 
Fontanon has wrote upon this ſubje&t my be ſeen in the 
_ edict iſſued by Philip de. Va'ois, relative to the fairs held 
in Champaign, and that of Lewis the Twelfth, with regard 
to the price of cloth; in Froiſſart alſo nee a- 
DS? (75:1 © © thenſie 
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new India company eſtabliſhed in 1698, was 
continually gaining more and more ſtrength, and 
though ir was never able to perſuade the whole 
kingdom, to dreſs themſelves, and to furniſh 
their houſes with Aſiatic manufactures, yet it very 
ſoon, and inſenſibly introduced, the childiſh and 
expenſive extravagance of China ware, the daily 
and pernicious luxury of tea, as well as other exotic 
trumperies. Thus then, although the exporta- 
tion of corn was continually increaſing. —Al- 
though the balance of trade with Portugal, was 
at the higheſt pitch it ever had been; ſince not- 
withſtanding the expence of the army maintained 
in that country, the courſe of exchange between 
London and Liſbon, was then about eight per 
cent. more in favour of London than it is at pre- 
ſent, - and although trade in general, became 
more and more profitable and extenſive, by which 
merchants, and more eſpecially, the directors of 
the India Company were very great gainers, yet 
nevertheleſs, the nation was a looſer by it, as upon 
the whole, it bought a great deal more, and in 
proportion ſold a great deal leſs than it had done 
during king William's reign ; and here follows 
the proof. Io s 


All the exterior expences from the 2 5th March, 
1702, to the 14th March, 1716, amounted as 1 
have 


* 
— — —ͤ— — 
— * 


thentic proofs of the riches of France, and of the value of 
our woolen manufactures, under Philip de Valois, as indeed 
appears in every part of our hiſtory ; to be convinced of 
which tis only neceſſary to read. 0 


+ = He 
have ſaid before, to about thirty five millions, 
five hundred thouſand pounds _ 

ſterling - - - - - : 35,500,000 o o 


Item, the nation wasindebt- 

ed upon the 2 gth March,1702, 
about ten millions ſterling, 
the intereſt of which partly at 

fix, and partly at ſeven per 
cent. to the 14th March 12716, 
may have amounted to about 
nine millions ſterling. But 
about three fiſths of this in- 
tereſt money, being due to 
the Engliſh themſclves, ſo 
much of it remained in the 
nation (which ſhe was there- 
fore benefited by) and conti- 
nued to conſtitute a part of the 
territorial income. As to the 
other two fifths, which ſhe. 
muſt have paid to her foreign 
creditors, and conſequently 
was not benefited by, amount- . 
ed to about two millions, ſix 1 
hundred thouſand pounds ſter - 
ling (/. 2, 600, ooo, o 0 


„ 


Carried forward 38; 100,000 O © 
Item, 


_ * It was not without good authority, that foreigners 
are here looked upon as creditors for two fifths of the na- 
tional debt; this authority is related in the following epoch, 
under the article of intereſt money due to foreigners, and 
that article is accompanied with another note. | 
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Brought forward . 


ſeem, from the 2 5th March, 
1702, to the 14th March, 
1716, the nation borrowed 
different ſums of money at 
different times, partly at five, 
and partly at ſix per cent. and 


38,100,000 o o 


even at a higher intereſt 


than that, by the granting of 
life annuities. Now allowing, 
that foreigners may have re- 


ceived two fifths of the intereſt b 


id for theſe different ſums 
rrowed at different times, 
it is certainly a low computa- 
tion to ſtate this article at about 
ſix millions ſterling - - = . 


The total of the ſums that 


England paid abroad from the 


25th March, 1702, to the 16th 


March, 1716, forty four mil- 
lions one hundred thouſand 
pounds ſterling - - - . 


During this interval of time, 
England has only increaſed 
her debt about thirty ſix mil- 

lions ſterling - - „. 


Carried over . 


44, 100, ooo, o © 


36,000,000 0. 0 


8,100,000 o o 
the 
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Brought forward /. 


| © Conſequently her ſales muſt 


have exceeded her purchaſes to 


the amount of about eight 
millions, one hundred thou- 


ſand pounds ſterling - - - £, 


But under the reign of king 
William, which comprehends 
the ſame number of years, her 
ſales had exceeded her pur- 
chaſes about twelve milhons 1 603. 2h 
. 12,000,000 o © 


6 
ou 22 during the war, 
ſucceſſion of Spain 


_- not ſo much in her fa- 


vour, as it had been during 
the reign of king William ; 
ſo that the decreaſe upon the 


total was about three millions 
nine hundred thouſand pounds 
OG. b, 


Duting the fourteen years 
reign of king William, the 
balance in her favour, had 
been one year with another, 
about eight hundred and ſixty 
thouſand pounds ſterling per 


8, 100, ooo o © 


8, 100, ooo 0 0 


— — — — 


3,900,000 o o 
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| During the fourteen years 
of the war for the Spaniſn 
ſucceſſion, this balance in her 
favour, was one year with 
another, no more than about 
five hundred and eighty thou- 
ſand pounds ſterling per an- 


um ([. 580, 00 0 0 


— —„— 


The decreaſe one year with 
another, was about two hund- 
redand eightythouſand pounds ; 
ſterling per annum - - - C. 280,0000 0 


| Now pleaſe to obſerve, Sir, that I have redu- 
ced this balance to two hundred and eighty 
thouſand pounds ſterling, only becauſe, I would 
willingly make all the intereſt paid to foreigners, 
for the money borrowed from them at different 
times during this period, the full ſum of fix mil- 
ons ſterling. Obſerve alſo, I intreat you, that 
the increaſe of the national debt, during this 
fame period, having been about thirty ſix mil- 
lions ſterling, and the exterior expences amount- 
ing only to about the ſame ſum; the annual 
balance of five hundred and eighty thouſand 
pounds ſterling, gained by the courſes of ex- 
change, has been intirely ſwallowed up, and even 
more, by the intereſt money paid to foreigners, 
which only became due to them, by means of 
the two wars carried on by England againſt 
France. Theſe two wars therefore, have more 


than 
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than ſtripped the nation of all the balance in it? 
favour, gained by exchanges, cxconomy, labour, 
improvements in agriculture ; and conſe- 
quently of what ſhe gained alſo, by the ſurplus 
of the value of her ſales, above that of her pur- 
chaſes, from the revolution in 1688, to the com- 
mencement of 1716. As to the current ſpecie, 
which | have not taken any notice of during this 
epoch, it appears, that with regard to its nu- 
merical value, it had not undergone either any 
increaſe or decreaſe. If ſilver was exported, it 
was replaced to the ſame amount in gold import- 
ed. I muſt obſerve however, that if there was 
at that time no decreaſe in this numerical value, 
it was altogether owing to the parliaments giving, 
a premium to thoſe who would carry their ſilver 
to the mint to be coined into ſpecie. But as 
the amount of what was thus granted, entered 
into the total of the public loans, and of the 
national debt, it would. not be juſt to ſet it down: 
that would be employing it doubly in my favour, 
The inference that I can draw from this atten- 
tion of the parliaments to encourage the coinage 
of ſilver, is, that the great exportation of it to 
the Eaſt Indies, began already to make it ſcarce, 


FIFTH EPOCH. 


\ Uring this whole fifth epoch, which takes 
| in from the 14th March 1716, to 31ft De- 
cember 1738, containing twenty three years, the 


fiege of Gibraltar, is the only thing that had in- 
| terrupted 
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terrupted the peace and tranquillity of England. 
She both at home and abroad, and with regard 
to every thing that can go under the name of 
trade, was in the moſt flouriſhing condition. 
iſt. The treaty of Utrecht had granted her the 
Aſſiento ſhip, and even put the Engliſh on ſuch 
a foot, as to carry on the interloping trade with 
the Spanifh colonies, almoſt in what manner 
pleaſed themſelves, and both of theſe advan- 
tages, they enjoyed to the very end of this epoch. 
—2dly, The ſame treaty had admitted them, in 
the moſt favoured manner, to the fiſhery of North 
America, and thus for many years, England 
has in ſome manner been continually enlarging 
her own territories, and the amount of her terri- 
torial income, till this increaſe of riches, is almoſt 
entirely, become the property of her coloniſts, . 
who, by means of their convenient ſituation, and 
by their having all kind of naval ftores within 
themſelves, have naturally great advantages over 
their mother country, with regard to this fiſhery. 
—gdly, The exportation of corn, has continued 
ſtill a t article in her favour, and has even 
yielded more than. it formerly did, inſomuch, 
that during ſome particular years it has amounted 
to even three millions ſterling *.—4thly, In what 
is commonly called trade, ſhe had made the 
| greateſt 


* * — _——— 
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* According to the elements of commerce, firſt part, 
Page 120; there had been years in which the exportation of 
corn from England had been much more conſiderable, See 
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_ figure, more eſpecially with regard to 


the trade of India, Italy, and Portugal, (which 
grew richer and richer by the gold and diamonds 
of Brazil) and further by means of her Ameri - 
can trade, where her immen/e colonies are become 
extremely powerful of themſelves. England -has 
covered the ocean with her ſhips in fuch a man- 
ner that ſhe is become the object of admiration, 
jealouſy and rivalſhip to other nations; and for- 
etting the fate of Tyre and Carthage, ſhe has 
intoxicated herſelf with falſe ideas of commerce, 
and would willingly arrogate a deſpotic empire 
over the fea, which nature has viſibly deſtined 
to be the common property of all. FREE 


But notwithſtanding, all this ſhining trade, 
notwithſtanding, the great advantages gained by 
the Aſſiento ſhip, by the interloping trade with 
the Spaniſh Weſt Indies, by the late acquiſition of 
the far greateſt part of the North American 
fiſhery, and by the exportation of corn, yet not- 
withſtanding all this, T fay, if the annual ba- 
lance of exchanges of this fifth epoch has been 
more favourable to England than that of the 
fourth, it is but very little, and it is ſurely 
leſs than the balance of the third epoch, by three 
hundred thoufand pounds ſterling. I muſt ob- 
ferve alſo, that notwithſtanding the foreign ex- 
pences for the time of this epoch, have been 
very inconſiderable, nevertheleſs, ſcarce any. thing 
of the national debt bas been paid off. It it be 
true, as ſome pretend, that it was a policy of 
kings George the firſt and ſecond to hinder the 
reduction 
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reduction of this debt, theſe princes have not only 
acted contrary to the true intereſt of the nation, 
but likewiſe to that of their family. They muſt 
not have been aware that the whole weight of 
this debt fell with redoubled force upon the 

roprietors of lands, and could not fail at the 
E run to overpower them, and render them 
uſeleſs if not bad members of Society. They 
did not conſider, that in all countries where there 
is a large fertile territory, and a great deal of 
tillage, it is always the land- proprietors, who 
conſtitute the real ſtrength of the ſtate, and who, 
when well treated, are the ſureſt ſupport of the 
eſtabliſhed government; whereas, when over 
burdened and ruined, they become impotent, 
and have no longer the power of ſupporting and 
defending it; conſequently therefore, every ſo- 
vereign, who either neglects or acts contrary. to 
their intereſt, labours himſelf ro undermine his 
own throne, to the very foundation. 9 


Whatever may have been the occaſion of 
England's not paying off a conſiderable part of 
Its national debt during this epoch, yet if ſhe 
had not greatly increaſed her imports as well as 
her exports ; if ſhe had not given into a greater 
trifling luxury than formerly; and if her India 
company had not led her into moſt | ridiculous 
expences, ſhe muſt neceſſarily have had a greater 
annual balance in her favour, than ſhe had during 
the period of the war for the Spaniſh ſucceſſion 3 
but the national manners not being ſufficiently 
frugal, and ſelling more than ſhe had formerly 

| N K done 
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done, which occaſioned her abounding more and 
more in whims and fancies, ſhe thereby further 
increaſed her purchaſes from abroad, without 
ever conſidering how deeply ſhe was in debt, and 
how much it behoved her to make ſuch an an- 
nual ſaving, as ſhould be ſufficicnt to pay off gra- 
dually the capital of her debt. This was the only 
method ſhe could have employed to relieve her- 
ſelf from ſuch a load of intereſt as ſhe paid, and 
which began to prey upon her very vitals, and 
likewiſe to give greater ſcope to the articles of 
her exports and imports, by getting quit of that 
great variety of taxes upon objects of daily con- 
ſumption, which ſhe was obliged to lay on, 'in 
order to pay the intereſt of her debt; but ſhe 
acted blindly, and without the leaſt reflection, and 
| Choſe rather to enjoy herſelf, and run the riſque 
of being ruined, than be an economiſt, than to 
pay off her debts and conſequently become rich, 


Thus upon the 3 iſt December 1738, it ap- 
peared, that ſhe had ſince the 14th March 1716, 
paid off no more of her national debt, than 
about three hundred thouſand 
pounds ſterling -. - 4. 300,000 O 0 


She had alſo diſburſed about 

one milion five hundred 

thouſand pounds ſterling upon 
account of exterior expences - 1,500,000 o o 


Carried over 1,800,000 2 
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Brought forward „. 
She had paid al ſo to foreigners 


the intereſt money for the ſe- 


veral ſums borrowed from 
them. Now, we muſt en- 


deayour to make a calculation, - 


of the amount of theſe ſums, 
and likewiſe of the intereſt 
due upon them, and Sir Mat- 
thew Decker, an eminent 
Engliſh merchant, who wrote 
about the end of the fifth 


opt 
calculation, In the Engliſh 
edition of his treatiſe, Page 
65, he ſays, that forei 


_ - were at that time, — 2 


be creditors for about twenty 
millions ſterling, of the whole 


national debt, which then 


was forty ſix millions, three 


hundred thouſand pounds, and 


which makes them creditors 
for ſomething leſs than four 
ninths of the whole; but for 
the fake of a ſmoother calcu · 
lation, I ſhall put them down 


creditors for about two fifths. 


In the fame page, Sir Mat- 
thew ſays, that the intereſt 
Carried over . 

| K 2 


1,890,000 © 0 


1,800,000 o o 
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Brought forward '{. 
annually paid to foreigners * 
might amount to about ſeven * - 
hundred and fifty "thouſand 
pounds ſterling ; and as he 


1,$00,000 © 0 


. fays a little before, that this 


intereſt was partly at three, 


and partly at four per cent. 

this ſum then, of ſeven hundred 
and fifty thouſand pounds, puts 
three fourths of the intereſt due 
to foreigners at four per cent. 


and the other fourth at three 
per cent. This laſt computa- 
tion of Sir Matthew's was 
well founded at the time he 
wrote; but at the beginning 
of the fifth epoch, the rate of 
intereſt was higher than to- 
wards the end of it, and the 
capital of the debt, amounted 
to about three hundred thou- 


ſand pounds more; it is right |. 1.1 
therefore to compute this in- 


tereſt a little higher than he 


has done, and. that' no objec- | 


tion may remain againſt me, 
I ſhall ſtate all this intereſt at 
four per cent. for the twenty 
three years of the fifth epoch, 


nay I will go further, and al- 


low, upon the whole, one 
hundred and ſixty thouſand 
l Carried over . 


2 o o 
pounds 
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Brough forward C. . 1,800,000 © o 
unds ſterling more. In con- 
ſequence of this, I ſhall here f 
ſet down the intereſt upon the 
foreign debt at ſixteen mil- 
lions two hundred thouſangd 
pounds ſterling * - _ - - LJ. 16, 200, ooo o 


Total of the debt paid off, 

of the exterior expences, and 

of foreign "intereſt money, 

about eighteen millions ſter- _ A 
ing.- - - 4. 18,000,000 0 0 
All which the nation has 
during this epoch, in ſome 
manner paid in ready money 
by the exportation of its 

$449 to the amount of about 

four millions five hundred © © 
thouſand pounds ſterling J. 4, 500, ooo o © 


, 


Remainder /. 13,500,000 0 0 
AR 3 | | Which 


— 


Many Engliſh are not only of opinion, but have even 
affirmed in print, that foreigners are creditors for one third 
of the national debt only, which is an opinion I have not 
adopted, becauſe it would be abſolutely in my favour. This 
in Ed, would reduce the quantum of the diſcharged debt, 
the exterior expences, and the intereſt paid abroad during 
this period, to about fixteen millions ſterling, which conſe» 
quently reduces the annual balance, to five hundred thouſand 
pounds ſterling, inſtead of five hundred eighty ſeven thouſand 
pounds ; and it is proportionally the ſame, through all the 
periods where I have occaſion to ſpeak of intereſt due to fo- 
reigners ; but I have found myſelf ſtrong enough to calcu- 


late after the opinion that is leaſt in my favour. 


N (134) b. 
Which retnainder ſhows ay 

what the balance of ſales by 

exceeding the purchaſes a- 

mounts to, during the twen- 

ty three years of the fifth 

epoch, and which one year 

with another, amounts to five 

hundred and eighty ſeven  _ _ 

thouſand YT ſterling - L 387000 0.0 


nevertheleſs ba ray 

courſe of exchange was upon the whole, become 
lefs favourable to England than it had been for- 

2 and as the price of gold and ſilver k 

up very high upon change, you cannot allow f 
high a balance in favour of England, without ad- 
mitting at the ſame time, that there could be no 
other teaſon for its being ſo, than becauſe (taking 
in the whole of her receipt and her expences) ſhe 
was greatly indebted to foreigners; but this is 
what cannot be calculated even by approximation, 
and it is therefore ſufficient to have taken barely 
notice of it. There is ſtill another more eſſen- 
tial obſervation to be made, which is, that the 
whole of the intereſt payed to foreigners, has 
ſwallowed up more than the furplus ariſing from 
fales, it having carried We fro thi article 
about two millions ſeven hundred thouſand 
unds ſterling, of the numerical value of the 
* ſhews, that her purchaſes "_ 
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have been higher in proportion than her fales 
have been. By extending her trade in the ar- 
ticle of exports, ſhe has extended it too much, 
in that of imports, ſo that upon the whole, the 
extenſion of her trade has been diſadvantageous 
to her. During all this. enriching and flouriſh- 
ing period, a period univerſally bleſſed with peace, 
tranquillity, and with plenty, ſhe nevertheleſs has 
laid nothing up in ſtore, againſt a day of misfor- 
tune, all the Crit of her labour, gains and ſav- 
ings, have been for others, and not for herſelf, 
nay her very labour, gains and favings, have not 
even been ſufficient to pay the very intereſt of 
the debts ſhe had incurred, Why then did ſhe 
go to war? O!] avarice, O] ambition, will you 
never ceaſe ſtirring up men to cut one ano» 
ther's throats for nothing? 


SIXTH EPOCH. 


132 * whom the Almighty would humble, 
he firſt deprives of underſtanding; thus 


then, when his providence had determined to 
afflict us with the various calamities and dearths, 
that diſtinguiſhed the end of the reign of Lewis 
the fourteenth, we ſuffered our heads to be turned 
with falſe ideas of grandeur, and with low mer- 
cantile ideas of confiſcation z we ſtripped our la- 
borious farmers, we prohibited the making of 
fine cloths of our own wool; nay, we deprived - 
ourſelves of what no other power upon earth 
could take from us, and we prohibited the * 
e . Ks + 
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of our own corn, only to give England the li- 
berty of ſelling theirs; ſo that while the con- 
tinuance of this prohibition, with the continu- 
ance of the increaſing poverty of the farmers, 
brought us into ſuch ſtreights in the year 1709, 
as not to have corn enough for our own Cab: 
ance, it was reſolved in England, that we ſhould 
have none of theirs, and that we ſhould periſh 
for want of it; this reſolution (againſt which 
no appeal could be brought) was ſtrictly exe- 
cuted ; for true it is, that the moſt exalted 
thrones, are upon a cloſe examination, in an eter 
nal dependance upon the plow. 8 
In like manner, when France had taken the 
reſolution to humble the pride of England, and 
to bring her back to that point of mediocrity that 
nature had preſcribed to her, and from which ſhe 
never could have emerged, but by our own 
_ faults, that nation began to intoxicate herſelf 
with wild ideas of trade, and in the heat of im- 
petuous imagination, began to dream of eſtab- 
liching an empire, which ſhould have no other 
limits ſet to it, than the immenſity of the ocean, 
nor any other foundation, than the meditated 
ſhattered remains of the trade of other nations. 


Hic fonte derivata clades 
In patriam populumque fluxit. | 


i This act of parliament was paſſed at the opening the 
ſeſſions in 1709, and it was therein declared that the prohi- 
bition ſhould continue till Michaelmas, 17 10. 
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In this fit of frenzy ſhe did not perceive, that 
although it were poſſible for her to ruin the 
trade of other nations, yet from that very mo- 
ment there would have been an end of ber own 
trade, ber riches, and of every thing elſe, or at leaſt 
no more would have remained, than the bare en- 
joyment of what her own territory could by the 
dint of labour produce. She had not given due 
attention to the contents of the twenty ſeventh 
chapter of Ezekiel, that noble monument of the 
trade of Tyre, and of the other nations of anti- 
quity; there ſhe might have learnt, that the 
Tyrian inhabitants of a rock, had no other means 
of enriching themſelves, but by gleaning after 
the ample harveſts of other people, and more 
eſpecially the Hebrews, whoſe tillage willingly 
furniſhed them with the means of either life 
and happineſs, or miſery and death. From 
hence, ſhe might have inferred, that it is by 
the ſame methods only, that the Dutch at pre- 
ſent contrive both to ſubſiſt and enrich them- 
ſelves, though buried in their ſtagnating marſhes; 
whereas England was undoubtedly : deſtined by 
nature to figure among thoſe nations who beſt 
cultivate the noble arts of improvement, and 
not to rank with a pityful people who were no 
better than meer carriers of goods. Inconſiderate 
as ſhe was, ſhe did not perceive, that fbe could 
not poſſibly both ſell and buy a great deal, excepting 
as far as other nations, were equally in a condi- 

tion, both to ſell and buy @ great deal likewiſe;— 
She did not perceive that there was nothing ei- 
ther to be got or loſt by trading with thoſe — 
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have nothing;—Thar for 4 nation not only to be 

rich and happy, but to continue ſo for a long time, it 
i neceſſary that other nations ſbould be rich and 


bappy too; That it is a benefit to rich nations, 
to have neighbouring ſtates inferior to themſelves 


te traffick with, for ſuch, like the Tyrians and 


 Hollanders, inhabiting a fterile and narrow ter- 
ritory only, always work cheaper than others: 
In ſhort, the only thing ſhe ought to have em- 
proud herſelf about, in order to be rich and 

ppy, ſhould have been, to give her whole at- 
tention to the improvement of her ſoil, and to 
take care of not buying more than ſhe ſold. 
But pride intoxicated her, and blinded her eyes, 
and as in England, the burthen of almoſt every 
expence falls ultimately upon the lands, the 
merchants grown rich at her expence, and by 
means of thoſe riches, becoming inſolent harran- 
* of the publie; they occaſioned an univer- 
clamour being raiſed all over the nation, in 
order to drive the government into the laſt war 
with Spain. This war was declared about the 
middle of the year 139; and from that mo- 
ment, there was an end of all profit ariſing from 
the Aſſiento ſhip, and from the interloping trade 
with the Spanih Weſt Indics, though England 
nevertheleſs continued to get from Spain, in an 
inirott manner, the greateſt part of the goods 
and merchandizes, that formerly ſhe got directiy 
from thence, and which, though in lefſer quan- 
tities, coſt her however as much as formerly 
they had done. At the ſame time, the extrava- 
gance and reſidence of the women in the capital, 
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to demonſtrate in England, part of what” 
Cato the Cenſor had propheſied would happen 
to Rome, upon the repeal of the Oyyran LAW. 
To the ſober, frugal and ſocial pleaſures of con- 
verſation, theſe women ſoon began to take a diſ- 
guſt, and ſubſtituted in their room, thoſe noiſy 
tumultuous and expenſive bnes, that public af- 
ſemblies are always attended with, and where 
they make it their bulineſs to rival one another, 
by a diſplay of their finery and their charms, 
The extravagance of theſe women in the capital, 
became greater and greater every day, their re- 
ſidence at it continued longer, the public aſ- 
ſemblies became more numerous, as well as more 
frequented, and the diſplay of their charms be- 
came more frequent, as that of their dreſs became 
more ſuperb. The manners of the nation took a 
trifling and diſſolute turn; modeſty diſappeared 
from the countenance of maidens, and the ſex in 
general, no longer reſtrained by a due ſenſe of 
decency and decorum, not only took pleaſure in 
ſhowing themſelves at every public diverſion, 
but were eager to run to every place where they 
could expoſe themſelves moſt to fight ;-there was 
no longer any diſtinction of rank and fortune, and 
to this, the very form of the Conſtitution contri- 
buted a great deal. However inconſiderable | 
were, or however gaming their circumſtan- 
ces, ſtill every one was for ring into the 
circle, and for endeavouring to be a $2 . 
ſome conſequence. People would no longer be 
contented with dedicating the evening only to 
their pleaſures, but the morning was ſacrificed to 
N them 
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them alſo, and as to every kind of domeſtic con- 
cern, that, was almoſt entirely neglected; me- 
thods were every day to be found out for the 
gratification- of new faſhions and taſte, the ſole 
object of which were, things the moſt trifling and 
uſeleſs, (and, which was ftill worſe) things that 
were imported from abroad. To conclude, as 
it ſeldom happens that the lower claſs of people 
is not infected by the vices of the great, this evil 
ſoon. communicated itſelf to, the middling ſhop- 
keepers, who likewiſe would have both--their 
evening and | morning. diverſions, where all they 
could ſave was moſt idly ſpent, their time loſt, 
their morals corrupted, and their circumſtances 
ruined; and thus, the ſeveral goals ſoon became 


* with waderiog abe. e An 


| This great change in the manners of the Eng- 
lim nation, which began to ſhow itſelf only 
about the beginning of the laſt war, did not get 
to its utmoſt height till about the end of that 
war, and conſequently did not do all the miſchief 
that it might have occaſioned, if it had been in 
its greateſt vigour during all that time. More- 
over, it was only the Engliſh Roman Catholicks, 
or thoſe of the eſtabliſhed. church, that gave into 
theſe novelties, which the preſbyterians and other 
nonconformiſts abſtained from, upon a religious 
principle altogether, ,which taught them to look 
upon all tumultuous diverſions, and all frivolous 
of luxury as an abomination in the ſight of 

God, and brought into the world by the great 


whore of Batylon : thus the very great A K 


8 
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theſe nonconformiſts, contributed; largely to keep 
up the balance of trade in favour of England; 
add to this, that the loſs ſuſtained by the diſcon- 
tinuation of the Aſſiento ſhip, and of the inter- 
loping trade with the Spaniſh Weſt Indies, was 
happily compenſated by an increaſe in the expor- 
tation of corn. England during the laſt five 
years of this period, exported corn to the value 
of upwards of eighty millions ſterling, which 
amounts one year with another to more than 
one million * ſix hundred thouſand pounds a year, 
a moſt immenſe ſum, ariſing altogether from a 
truly noble and beneficial manufacture, that we 
ourſelves moſt abſurdly yielded to her, and which 
an infamous, unjuſt, cruel monopoly has hither- 
to contrived to hinder us from recovering from 
her. 2 


Theſe two things then, have greatly contributed 
to the preventing the decreaſe in the balance of 
exchange, not exceeding all manner of bounds, 
but they could not however prevent the decreaſe 
ſtill being very great; and thus, England to be 
enabled to pay the intereſt of the money due to 
foreigners, has been under neceſſity of encreaſ- 
ing her national debt, conſiderably beyond what 
her exterior expences amounted to, as you your- 
ſelf, Sir, ſnall perceive by what follows. 


If 


1 ges the Poſiſeri ipt. 5 
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If you abſtract the ſum of fifteen hundred 
thouſand pounds ſterling, paſſed to the account 
of exterior expences during the laſt epoch, the 
exterior expences of this one, have only 
amounted to about twenty two millions, five 
bundred thouſand pounds . 

ſterling ([. 22, 500, 00 o 0 


On the ziſt December, 

1758, the nation was indebt- 
about forty fix millions 

three hundredthouſand pounds 
ſterling; and allowing that 
foreigners were creditors for 
two fifths of this, then the 
ſum due to them, was about 
eighteen millions five hundred | 
and twenty thouſand pounds FT 
ſterling. The intereſt payable 
upon this ſum, was partly at 
three, and partly at four per 
cent. and according to Sir 
MatthewDecker,three e 5 
of it, was at four per cent. and 
the other fourth at three per 
cent. Hence then, the an- 
nual intereſt upon this ſum, 
is for one part of it, five 
hundredand fiftyfivethouſand 
fix hundred pounds fterling, 
and for the other part, one 


Carried over . 22,500,000 © 0 
| hundred 
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Brought forward C. 22,500,000 © 0 
hundred and thirty eight 
chouſand pounds, which two 
ſums put together, make ſix 

hundred and ninety fourthou- 

ſand five hundred poundsſſter- 

ling, and which for the twelve 

years contained in the preſent 

epoch, forms the ſum total of 

eight millions three hundred 

and thirty four - thouſand _ 

pounds ſterling = - (/. 8, 334.000 0 0 


Suppoſing foreigners to 
have become equally creditors 
for two fifths of the debt 
contracted during the laſt 
war; and calculating the in- 
rigs of this debt, year 

ar, in tion as 
as it was contratted, and tak- 
ing in the different degrees of 
— 2 upon it, the 

onging to foreigners, 
vill be l be oe one 
million eight hundred thou- 47 
land pounds ſterling J. 1,800,000 o © 


— 


Carried over C. 32, 634, oo o 
Total, 


6.9 


a Brought forward A. iti N | 2 
Total, as well of the ex- 1557 

pences, as of the different in- 
tereſt paid to eien 179 n 6 
ing the current period of te 

laſt war, thirty two millions WO 

fix hundred and thirty four 

thouſand Povnds nn 4 32:634000/ 0. 0 


The increaſe of hs debt | | 
during the ſame epoch, 'has * 
been about tk nine mil- een 
lions ſterling. - 2 4. 29,000,000 O 0 


Remains, 3 boa] £ 
more than England had bor- fu 
rowed three millions, fix RN e 
hundred and thirty four thou- 

fund pounds Oe © L. 2634008 06 o o 
a —— 


UE” this 1 all that can, 
ſerve to form a balance in q 


favour of the Engliſh OR JEN 
changes during the. twelve „ el ine 
years of this epoch, and con- in 
ſequently this balance has reed ed 


"only been one year with 
another, 2 little more than 

three hundred thouſandpounds a 
"ſterling g 4. 300,000 o © 


i But 
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But the balance from 1716, 
to the end of 1738, was one | 
year with another -  - . 587,000 © 1 


The decreafe therefore in 

this balance, during the Jaſt 

war has been one year with 

another about - - - . 287,000 @ © 
And if you compare this | | 

balance, with bat under the 

frugal reign of king William, 

at which time, there was leſs 

corn exported, then, the de- 

creaſe has been one year with 

another, about five hundred 

and fixty thoufand pounds 

ſterling - - - „ 560, oo o & 


—_ 


From hence it evidently follows, that if Eng- 
land fince king William's reign has greatly in- 
creaſed her trade (as it is commonly called) and 
which ſhe has - undoubtedly done, this increaſe 
has certainly been diſad vantageous to her, by 
not having kept up to the ſame. proportion, be- 
tween her fales and purchaſes ; as ſhe had done 
during that reign, ſo that increaſing her trade, 
has only increaſed her imports in a much higher 
proportion than it had done her exports ; her 
national manners and general expences, ſhe was 
all this time extremely laviſh in, although ſhe 
ought to. have been much more frugal, and a 
better manager than ſhe had ever been formerly, 
ſeeing ſhe now is greatly indebted to foreigners, 
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and had conſequently great ſums to pay them 
annually for intereſt due upon it ; this being pre- 


miſed, I have another calculation to preſent you 


with, before I conclude the ſixth epach. 


The exterior expences of 
England for this period have 
amounted to no more than 
twenty two millions five hund- . 
red thouſand pounds ſterling. 22, 300, ooo o o 


She borrowed twenty nine 
millions four hundred thou- 


ſand pounds ſterling - £. 29,400, O00 0 = 


So that ſhe has borrowed 

over and above the amount of 

her exterior expences the ſum — 

of ſix millions nine hundred 

thouſand pounds ſterling 2 6,900,000 o © 


Which laſt ſum has been employed in the 
payment of the greateſt part of the foreign in- 
_ tereſt, due as well upon its old as its newly 

contraſted debts. Now during the reign of 
Queen Anne, the payment' of theſe ſeveral in- 
tereſts had already compelled England, to en- 
creaſe its national debt, about five hundred thou- 
ſand pounds ſterling, more than the amount of 
its exterior expences incurred; during that pe- 
riod; and during the preceding period of long 
peace, the payment of foreign intereſt had occa- 
ſioned an exportation of about two millions 
ſeven hundred thouſand pounds ſterling in ſpecie. 


Now, 


— W232 
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Now, Sir, if you add theſe three ſums together, 
they make about ten millions one hundred thou- 
ſand pounds ſterling ; and conſequently, they 
ive nearly the ſum of about ten millions five 
hundred thouſand pounds ſterling, that the na- 
tion has diſcharged by its ſavings, upon a ſum 
of about twenty millions five hundred thouſand 
pounds ſterling for exterior expences ſtated for 
the period of the frugal reign of king William ; 
and from hence an evident proof follows, (a 
proof, that I myſelf did not expect) of the ſo- 
lidity of all the ſeveral calculations that I have 
laid before you, even of thoſe made by aproxi- 
mation, as well with regard to the exterior and 
military expences; as to the export of ſpecie, 
and likewiſe with regard to the ſums paid to fo. 
reigners, for intereſt money due to them. 


England was therefore highly imprudent, by 
plunging herſelf deeper into debt, by engaging 
in the laſt war, ſeeing that ſne was at that very 
time obliged to borrow money, to pay even the 
intereſt of what ſhe already owed; in doing this, 
ſhe ſhowed herſelf both blind and ignorant, 
and that ſhe did not know how to reckon 
with herſelf; mad and bewitched as 1 have al- 
ready ſaid, ſhe certainly was, in ſupporting the 
arrogance and inſolence of her harranguing, bab- 
ling, merchants.— Was it not the heighth of mad- 
neſs to ruſh into a war, that could not but ob- 
ſtruc, and leſſen the value of her exports, and 

BED L 2 oo „ 
I By approximation in arithmetic. is undernood a con- 
tinual approach, till nearer and nearer to a root, or quantity 
ſought, without a poſlibility of ever arriving at it exactly. 
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all for the ſake of a parcel of monopolizers, and 
privateers; to give herſelf up to ſuch a degree of 
trifling luxury as in the very nature of things, 
could not but increaſe the value of her imports ; 
and thus to put herſelf out of a condition of even 
paying the intereſt of her debt, at the very time 
ſhe ſhould have made it her whole ſtudy to keep 
quiet, and practiſe the utmoſt frugality, in order 
to diſcharge not only the intereſt, but principle 
likewiſe of this debt? f 


Bux te dementia cepit, 
Anglia? 


SEVENTH and laſt E P O C H. 


HE luxury of parade, vanity, and of dreſs, 
which by confounding all rank and for- 

tune, modeſty and proſtitution, never ſhows itſelf, 
but at the expence of a neceſſary and ſubſtantial 
luxury, and which had been carried to fo high 
a pitch towards the end of the preceding epoch; 
this luxury, I ſay, was ſomewhat checked about 
the beginning of the preſent period, or more 
properly ſpeaking, it was obliged to take a dif- 
ferent turn, it being warmly attacked by many 
periodical. writers, who endeavoured to imitate 
the great Mr. Addiſon. At the ſame time an 
eminent paſtor not only venerable in himſelf, 
but highly venerated, for his morals, his learn- 
ing, and his writings, and who then filled the 
epiſcopal ſee of London, became ſenſible that his 
duty required his uſing his utmoſt endeavours, 
to cure the flock committed to his care, of this 


dangerous 


oa = = - 22 
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dangerous and catching frenzy; he compoſed 
and publiſhed thoſe edifying paſtoral inſtructions, 
that have been ſince tranſlated into ſeveral lan- 


guages, and are juſtly admired all over Europe; 


in ſhort, the legiſlature thought it a duty incumbent 


upon them to interpoſe their authority likewiſe, 


and accordingly put ſeveral of the places of public 
meeting, under certain limitations ; it ſuppreſſed 
others that were become ſo many ſinks of car- 
ruption, and of the moſt diſſolute manners, and 
where inſtead of ſaving the leaſt evil for the na- 
tion; was their being too expenſive ; theſe ſhe 
totally ſuppreſſed ; but as this did not reach to 
the bottom of the evil, which they were un- 
doubtedly ignorant of, it only ſerved to leſſen 


the force of the contagion, with regard to the 


morals of the middling kind of tradeſmen and 


| ſhop: keepers. Now in the room of thoſe afſem- 
blies that were either limited or ſuppreſſed by 


law, the female ſex quickly ſubſtituted others that 
were, leſs public and much more decent : theſe 


_ aſſemblies it is true, were not quite ſo pernicious 


as the others with regard to manners in general, 
but they were not leſs ſo, with regard to the 


irreparable loſs of time that attended them, and 


became ſtill more ſo, with regard to the idle ex- 
pences that were the neceſſary conſequences of 


them. This very decency, was what encouraged 


every body to frequent thoſe places, where they 
did not fail to appear, with all the ſhow that 
could be derived from dreſs, and every thing that 
is trifling and ſuperficial. But further, this ſame 


5 decency has even occaſioned theſe kinds of aſ- 


ſemblies being introduced all over the kingdom, 
L 3 and 
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and not only ſo, but aped and imitated by the 
moſt ordinary trades people too; and though it 
were poſlible that they could have no other ill 
effect on one hand, than occaſioning a great loſs 
of time, and on another, a much greater con- 
ſumption of thoſe foreign productions, viz, ſilk 
and tea *; they would ſtill however be the means 
of leſſening the growths and ſales of the nation on 
one hand, and on the other, of adding greatly to 
its foreign purchaſes. 


Tt was very ſoon perceived, that the expences 
of England very greatly exceeded her income: 
the rate of exchange, the want of employment at 
the mint, the high price of gold and filver at 
market, already ſhowed this ſufficiently z the 
ſcarcity of current ſpecie, not only in the ſeveral 
counties, but alſo in London, was very ſoon a 
farther proof of this ſcarcity; the loans made 
abroad during the preceding war, had ſome how or 
other furniſhed England with ſeveral millions ſter- 
ling, and which had appeared and circulated in trade, 
in proportion as thoſe ſums came in; but having 
no further occaſion to borrow money abroad after 
the peace, a ſtop was put to this deſtructive ſup- 
ply, and England being obliged to pay abroad, 
what balances were againſt her, ſpecies became 
To ſcarce in 1753, and in 1754, that at the 
bankers of London, you could ſcarcely obtain a 
payment of one hundred pounds ſterling, in the 

| Jawful 


= Suppoſing that there are in England three millions of 
people, who one with another, 4 eight livres a year 
in tea; then this curſed Afiatic drug coſts the kingdom a 
million ſterling a year. | 
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lawful gold coin of the country, and as for fil- 
ver, there was ſcarcely any left; people therefore 
were under a neceſſity of either taking bank notes 
in payment, which are no tender in law, or the 
moidores of Portugal, which are equally refu- 
ſable, and generally want ſomething of their juſt 
weight, and which when they do not, commonly 
paſs for about three quarters per cent. more than 
they are worth; at the ſame time it is to be obſerved, 
that guineas were very plenty both in French and 
Auſtrian Flanders. The rate of exchange being 
very high againſt England, many Engliſh mer- 
chants, who had large payments to make on the 
other fide of the water, thought it worth while 
to riſque the confiſcation directed by law, and 
exported gold coin to make good their pay- 
ments in different places abroad, and thereby ſave 
the price of exchange, and this is what no law of 

. prohibition has been able to prevent. When the 
general expence of any nation exceeds its general 
receipt, it neceſlarily follows either that, that 
nation muſt pay its foreign debts, by ſending 
money out of the kingdom, or muſt ſettle its ac- 
count, and agree with its creditors to pay them 
intereſt for it, which may be ſaid to be eating ones 


corn before it is cut. 


Now if there are any laws that prohibit the ex- 
portation of current ſpecie, theſe laws ſhould be 
repealed, as being vicious in their firſt principles, 
deſtructive and incapable of being carried into 
execution; by perſons totally ignorant of com- 
merce, could ſuch laws only have been projected; 
it was in the days of barbariſm and darkneſs 

| | L 4 only, 
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only, that with regard to trade, they could have 
been brought forth. 


In the midſt of all theſe circumſtances relative 
to the interior and true intereſt of England, it 
was, that three men prompted by ambition, con- 
ſpired together, and formed a kind of triumve- 
rate, in order to plunge their country into the 
preſent war. In theſe ſchemes of theirs, they 
were ſeconded by the late king, who though 
very virtuous and of great application to buſi- 
neſs, was however too much attached to the little 
details of it, was too fond of cabinet intrigues, 
and had. fuch a natural inclination for war, as 
age itſelf could 2 tepreſs. In theſe ſchemes 
they were likewiſe ſeconded, by two of their 
cCountrymen who then reſided amongſt us, 
one of whom had probably no point, but that 
of following the inftructions of his patron ; - 
whilſt the other, who was an ambitious incen- 
diary, had remote private views of his own; 
views that were wicked and pernicious even for 
his own country, and who, by fiſhing in troubled 
waters, was in hopes of obtaining a deſpotic do- 
minion in America for himſelf; in this, inſtead of 
being puniſhed for ic as he deferved, he would 

rhaps have ſucceeded, had he been more circum- 
fpe& and leſs ſuperficial, and had he concealed 
his plan more artfully than he did. 


The nation in general beginning to find the 
weight of its debt growing heavier and | heavier 
upon its ſhoulders, gave very unwillingly into 
the notions that theſe deſigning people —_— 
| | | your 
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voured to infuſe into it. Many were by no 
means forry, that the colonies ſhould have ſome 
thing to fear from us, looking upon this fear, as 
ſome kind of ſecurity not only for the mother 
country, but for all Europe alſo. The mer- 
chants who had inſolently clamoured for the for- 
mer war, now held their tongues, or at leaſt did 
not venture to ſpeak out; the creditors of the 
ſtate could not fail to ſee, that a war would fink 
the value of the old funds, and make the credit 
of them leſs ſecure; landed gentlemen ſhuddered 
at the thoughts of a rupture which could not but 
increaſe their burthen, and Mr. William Pitt at 
their head, though poſſeſſed of a very ſmall land- 
ed property, exclaimed violently againſt the 
meaſures, that the court had entered into, upon 
the continent, and againſt thoſe alſo that it 
might further enter into. He principally inſiſted 
upon procuring a neutrality with Spain. This 
new triumvirate would undoubtedly have failed 
in their ſcheme, if one of them had not pro- 
poſed driving the nation into the war, by an open 
breach of the law of nations, by making it a& 
the infamous part of pirates againſt us, a mea- 
ſure however, which would not have ſucceeded, 
if it had not been aſſiſted by the concurrence at 
that time, of a great many continental circum- 
ſtances. The triumvirate carried their point at 
laſt, war was openly declared, and here follows an 
account not only of what England has paid abroad, 
but alſo, of what further debts ſhe has incurred, 
and alſo of what her trade has coſt her between 
the iſt January, 1751, and the gift of Decem- 
ber, 1761. 


Acc ording 
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According to the abſtract I have already 
made out, and laid before you; England's exterior 
expences during thirty two years of war, from 
1688, to the giſt December 1730, theſe expen- 
ces amount, one year with another, to about two 
millions five hundred thouſand pounds ſterling. 
Now by obſerving the ſame proportion, fifteen 
millions muſt be ſet down for the fix years of 
war from and comprehending 17 56, to the end 
of 1561 ; and if you recollect, that in 1956, the 
war had not penetrated into the continent of 
Europe, that in 1757, it had been but faintly 
| proſecuted by the Engliſh, and had not coſt 
them more than about eight hundred thouſand 
pounds ſterling, and that in 1758, its expence 
even comprehending the ſubſidy g:ven to the 
king of Pruſſia, did not exceed two millions 
five hundred thouſand pounds ſterling, it ma 

then be reaſonably preſumed, that the ſum of fif- 
teen millions ſterling, is rather too high a cal- 
culation for the exterior expences of the preſent 
war.—Bur there have been ſome years of peace, 
that I would take into my calculation, during 
which time England paid ſeveral ſmall ſubſidies 
to foreign princes, and moreover, ſhe had ſent 
out to her colonies, and there maintained, a con- 
| fiderable body of troops, which according to my 
way of computing ought to conſtitute a part of 
her exterior expences. But further, it is very 
certain, that the war upon the continent of Eu- 


; rope, has coſt England more in 1759, 1760 and 


1761, than it had done in 1758; and I do ac- 
knowledge, that with exception to the laſt years 
of the war for the Spaniſh ſucceſſion, - her exte- 

| | terior 
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rior expence had never run ſo high, as during 
theſe laſt three years it has done. Mr. William 
Pitt, this famous tribunitial orator, who takes up 
or lays down the Fasces, as influenced by ſo 
wavering a principle as popular favour, who, in 
the laſt war had never ceaſed exclaiming in par- 
liament againſt continental meaſures and expences, 
and who when declaiming upon that ſubject, 
had gone ſo far as even to inſult the ſacred per- 
{on of the ſupreme magiſtrate of the kingdom, Mr. 
Pitt I fay, as inconſiftent with himſelf, upon this 
article as upon that of the neutrality with Spain, has 
outdone in prodigality, even thoſe very miniſters he 
had fo loudly condemned”. Thus, inſtead of put- 
ting down only fifteen millions ſterling for exterior 
expences, I ſhall make no difficulty of allowing 
twenty millions for that ſervice; this is certainly 
roo much, but what does that ſignify ? for after 
fighting, conquering and triumphing, I ought 


do 


K 
— * 


a Be it here obſerved, that the tranſlator does not pretend 
to obtrude any opinion of his own upon the public, with 
regard to Mr. Pitt; he has only done his beſt endeavours 
through the whole, to render the true ſenſe of the origi- 
nal; but he is ſtrongly inclined to believe, that Mr. Pitt 
found, or thought he found, a neceſſity of purſuing with 
the utmoſt vigour, a war that in the opinion of the 
world, had been ſuffered to Janguiſh in the beginning; it 


was become a very extenſive war, and conſequently could 


not be carried on without a large expence; the author's 


charge of prodigality, ought not therefore to be urged with 


too much aſperity, and he muſt allow too, what even the 


res enemy of Mr. Pitt dares not openly deny, vix. that 


y his vigorous councils, the honour of the Britiſh arms was 
fully: recovered, and the drooping ſpirits of his countrymen 
were fully revived. 


A 
1 
3 
: 

4 
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to be generous, and diſpenſe my favours, and 


therefore ſet down - - - Z 


In 1750, there was a re- 
duction of the intereſt paid 
by the government ; whatever 
was at three per cent. conti- 
nued ſo, but all that'was at four 
Per cent. was reduced to three 
and a half for the firſt ſeven 
years. and to three per cent. for 
all the following ones. Now 
according to this reduction, 
and ſuppoſing foreigners, as 
I have hitherto done, credi- 
tors for two fifths of the debt 
contracted before the 3 iſt 


December 1738, the intereſts 


that have been paid them for. 
that proportion during the 
epoch that remains to be ex- 
amined, do not amount to 
quite ſix millions ſeven hund- 


red thouſand pounds ſter- 
TW 5G; 


The debt contracted during 
the laſt war is about twenty 
nine millions ſterling, of 
which near one third was 


borrowed at three per cent. 


and the reſt at four. But 


Carried forward . 26,700,000 © 


20,000;000 © o 


O 


ſince 
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Brought forward { . 
| fince 1750, this laſt part has 
been ſubjected to the above- 
mentioned reduction of three 
and a half per cent. for the firſt 
ſeven years and of three for all 
the following ones. If it is 
allowed as before, that fo- 
reigners have lent the two 
fifths of this ſum of about 
twenty nine millions; the in- 
tereſt that has been paid to 
them for the preſent epoch, 
muſt be ſomething more than 


four millions one hundred 


thouſand pounds ſterling, but 
for a round calculation, I ſhall 


Rate it at four millions two 


hundred thouſand pounds ſter- 
ling - 2 A 1. 

The great ſums for carry- 
ing on the preſent war, hav- 


ing been borrowed principally 


in the courſe of the laſt three 


years, the intereſt upon them 


that has been paid to fo- 


reigners to the 31ſt Decem- 


ber, 1761, (always looking 
upon the ſaid foreigners as 


creditors for two fifths) cannot 


have exceeded the ſum of one 
million five hundred thouſand 


pounds ſterling - - „. 


26,700,000 0 @ 


4,200,000 © © 


1,500,000 o © 


£ 


32,400,000 o © 
Total 
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Total of the exterior expen- 
ces, and of all the intereft paid 
to foreigners from the gift 
December 1750, to the 31ſt 
December, 1761, is thirty 
two millions four hundred 
thouſand pounds ſterling . ee o o 


But during this ſame epoch, 
the national debt has increaſed 


at leaſt thirty ſix e ſter- 
ling 4. 36,000,000 o @ 


— 


- The ſums borrowed have 

therefore exceeded the total 
of exterior expences, and of 
the intereſt paid to foreigners, 
three millions ſix hundred 


thouſand pounds ſterling . 3.600, 00 0 


And if inflead of twenty 
millions ſterling, which I have 
allowed for exterior expences, 
they have not at the utmoſt 
exceeded eighteen millions, 
which it is very reaſonable. 
to ſuppoſe, then this exceed- 

ing, muſt be ſtated at five 
millions, fix hundred thouſand «©  _ 
pounds fterling - = =. A. 57500, o © © 


Which 
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Which for the eleven years 
of this epoch, make one year 
with another, ſomething more 
than five hundred thouſand | x 
pounds ſterling - - . 500,000 O o 


6 


But leaving it as I account - 
ed at firſt, it then gives one 
year with another, a little 
more than three hundred and 
twenty ſeven thouſand pounds 
ſterling - - - „. _ 32700000 
Now, Sir, take which you pleaſe of theſe two 

calculations, whichever you make choice of, muſt 

be the annual balance, that the trade of England 
has formed againſt itſelf during this epoch, not 
having conſidered, that having ſuch large ſums 
of money to pay for intereſt to foreigners, this 
was what ſhe could not do, but by ſelling a great 
deal more in proportion than ſhe bought; where- 
as inſtead of doing this, ſhe on the contrary has 
departed further and further from all maxims of 
prudence and ceconomy, has plunged herſelf 
deeper into every kind of frivolous expence, has 
intoxicated herſelf with falſe and chimerical ideas 
of trade, and in ſhort, has purchaſed much more 
than ſhe has ſold; nay, I have evena right to 
obſerve here, that if it be true, as many Eng- 
liſhmen aſſert, and as I have remarked in the 
note under the fifth epoch, that foreigners are 
| creditors only, for one third of the r 
bt 
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debt; in this caſe, I ſay then, that the balance 
of trade has been much more unfavourable during; 
this laſt period than I had rated it at. According 
to this opinion, and putting down twenty mil- 
lions ſterling for exterior expences, this ba- 
lance muſt have been annually near to ſeven 
hundred thouſand pounds ſterling; and if you 
put down only eighteen millions for theſe ſame 
expences, it muſt then have annually been near 
to eight hundred and eighty thoufand pounds 
ſterling: to this I muſt add, that taking up 
Sir Matthew Decker's calculation, which I have 
followed, as being the leaſt favourable to me, 
it ſtill remains very certain, that from the be- 
ginning of the year 1751, it has been entirely 
by - borrowing, that England has been able to 
pay the intereſt of the ſums the owed abroad; 
and at the ſame. time, that the balance of ex- 
change has been one year with another, at leaſt 
three hundred thouſand pounds ſterling againit 
her, 1 5 | 


This argumentative and general ſtated ac- 
count that I have been laying before you, Sir, 
and in which with regard to the baſis of the 
calculations, I do not pretend to be any other- 
wiſe exact, than by approximation, this account 
I ſay, fuch as it is, or may be, ought to be ſuffi- 
cient to convince you. 740 


rſt, That a nation may have a foreign and a 
limited trade, and yet gain conſiderably by ex- 
change; as on the contrary, it may have a fo- 

5 e ee 
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reign and very extenſtve trade, and yet ioofe 
conſiderably by its exchange. 


adly, That a nation can only gain by its fo- 
reign trade, while it ſells more than it buys, 
whereas it loſes by buying mote than it fells. 


'2dly, That a nation can never felt more than 
it buys, but by a judicious cultivation of its 
lands, and by obferving ſuch frugality in its 
manners as neceffarily fets bounds to its foreign 
„„ sf OO ER * 


Athly, That any nation that cultivates its 

lands ſufficiently, and yet at the ſame time, 

gives itſelf up to uſeleſs and foreign extrava- 

ce, does in truth increaſe its foreign trade, 

ut it is by increaſing at the fame time its pur- 

chaſes abroad; and from that moment it begins 
to live upon its capital, and makes great ſtrides 
towards its ruin. r 


. 5thly, That a nation that pays great intereſts 
to foreigners for ſums borrowed, ought to be 
more frugal in its manners than any other, and 
fhould ſell in proportion, a great deal more than 
it buys, in order to be able by its ſavings, not 

only to pay the intereſt money, but likewiſe 
gradually to pay off the capital ef its debt; 
from whence it neceſſarily follows, that it be- 
hoves any nation that is debtor abroad, to con- 
tract the extent of its foreign commerce, ſeeing 
ſhe, ought to contract the extent of her foreign - 


purchaſes, * 
M sthly, That 
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Sthly, That England once had a very great 
balance in her favour, borrowed little, made good 
the intereſt of what ſhe did borrow abroad, and 

alſo paid off a part of the capital ſums borrowed, 
whilſt ſhe was prudent and frugal, and while ſhe 
had not carried her foreign trade to ſo great an 
extent, as I have made appear was the caſe, du- 


ring the epoch of king William's reign. 


Ithly, That England has had a much leſs ba- 
lance in her favour; that ſne has borrowed great 
ſums of money, that ſhe has hardly been able 
to make good the intereſts due to foreigners ; 
and that ſhe. has paid off no part of the capital 
of her debt from the time ſhe became leſs: frugal, 
and that her foreign commerce extended itſelf 
further and further: the lucrative branches ac- 

quired by the treaty of Utrecht, and the increaſe 
nn the exportation of corn, not having been ſuf- 
ficent, to counterpoiſe the want of frugality in 
74 and the increaſe of her purchaſes 


Schly, That at this very time the balance of 
che foreign trade of England is againſt her, that 
ſhe borrows a great deal, that ſhe borrows even 
to make good the intereſt due to foreigners; and 
that this is actually ſo, and that this evil goes on, 
increaſing ever ſince ſne gave herſelf up to every 
kind of trifling diſſipation, and has been ex- 
tending her commerce to all quarters of the 
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- gthly, That conſequently the payment of the 
intereſts due abroad, cannot be placed to the ac- 
count of the extention and profits ariſing from 
foreign trade; fince, without breaking in upon 
the main ſtock, they have only been paid when 
England did not carry on ſo much of this fame 
trade, but that this payment has ariſen ſolely from 
economy and the national ſavings, ſeeing from 
that moment, that this ceconomy and theſe ſav- 
ings no longer took place, the aforeſaid payment 
could no longer be made, any other way, but 
by breaking in.upon the main ſtock, and bor- 
rowing in order to pay it, which is always the 
caſe with thoſe who ſpend more than they have 
coming in. | 


The riches of nations like thoſe of individuals 
ſhould be confidered both as realities and rela- 
tives. An individual who has an income of a 
hundred thouſand livres a year #s really richer, 
than one who has but fifty thouſand, but if the 
latter ſpends no more than forty eight thouſand 
livres, and the other ſpends one hundred and 
two, the laſt becomes relatively the richeſt of the 
two, and is in fact more and more fo, till at laſt 
he ceaſes to be relatively ſo, and then becomes 
really ſo.. This is pretty near the caſe of England, 
comparing it at different times with «elf. 
Under the reign of Queen Elizabeth and till the 
revolution of 1688, its lands were much leſs 
cultivated, it had much leſs territorial. income, 
objects of. barter, and but little trade either 
foreign or domeſtick ; now without being really 
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rich, at that time, ſhe was however relatively ſo, 
compared with what ſhe has been fince, and ſhe 
actually became really ſo, more and more every 
day. Since that revolution, her lands have been 
greatly improved, {he has made great augmen- 
. tations in her territorial income, in a variety 
of objects of barter, and alſo in her foreign and 
domeſtic trade; in ſhott, ſhe has become really 
_ rich, But then, from that very moment, ſhe 
began to ſpend in ſome ſhape or other, more than 
| the had coming in, and has become relatively 
poor, compared with what ſhe was formerly, till 
at laſt, by continually increaſing her expence, 
and going ſuch lengths as even to borrow money, 
to pay for her luxurious importation of baubles, 
and the ſupport of her trade, ſhe has become 
really poor, The groſs of her territorial income, 
that in the beginning I fixed at 8 10 millions 
ſterling, is at preſent meerly nominal, for it is 
very far from being effectively ſo, her military 
expences, the increaſe of the national debt, to- 
gether with the great ſums paid for intereſt due 
to foreigners, make a large breach in it, ſo that, 
to make uſe of a military phraſe, there is little 
more to do, than to order the attack, to know how 
to conduct it with ſpirit, and forthwith to mount 
the breach. In ſhort, Sir, do but recolle& that 
under the wiſe and nationally frugal reign of 
king William, the balance of exchanges in fa- 
vour of England, did not'amount. to more than 
about eight hundred and ſixty thouſand: pounds 
ſterling per annum; and obſerve now, that at 
preſent this balance is againſt her, and taking it 
. Q . 8 1 n 
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in the preſent year, 1762, and ſuppoſing fo- 
reigners to be creditors for only one third of the 
national debt; England owes for the intereſt of 
money borrowed from them, at leaſt one million 
four hundred thouſand pounds ſterling a year. 
Add to this, all that the balance of exchange be- 
gins to carry off every year, and the difficulty of 
bringing a whole nation to return to its former 
ſimplicity and frugality of manners, a difficulty 
ſo great, and yet ſo neceſſary, that to carry it in- 
to execution, would be like pronouncing ſen- 
tence of death againſt a very great part of the 
whole kingdom. But more eſpecially to all this 
you muſt add, — that to morrow, nay, even this 
very day, it is in our power to deprive England 
of the valuable and important trade it carries on, 
by the exportation of its corn, a trade, that ſhe 
is ſolely and altogether indebted to our genero- 
ſity for, and has been the principal ſource of her 
riches, and conſtituted a principal part of her 
power for near a hundred years paſt, a depriva- 
tion of which, would both enrich us more and 
more, and bring her back to the level where ſhe 
ought to be. It is then at this very time, very 
eaſy for us to attack, the territorial income of 
England, and to reduce the power of this na- 
tion to its natural mediocrity, by reaſſuming that 
ſuperiority over her, which according to the 
order of nature is due to us; and ſhould this 
war continue ſome time longer, to what lengths 
might not ſuch a plan be carried againſt her? 
What might not the neceſſity of borrowing 


money for defraying the expences of further 
5d M 3 war, 
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wat, for paying the intereſt due to foreigners, 
ny even for ſupporting its trade both abroad and 
at home, upon the footing that it now is, what 
1 ſay, might not this ultimately lead to? This 
neceſſity would certainly become. greater and 
greater every day, ſhould the war extend to the 
continent of Portugal and Spain, and even ſhould 
England be compelled to abandon Portugal and 
her other allies; by ſuch an event as this and 

ſo ſcandalous a deſertion, the produce of her cuſ- 
toms and exciſe would be greatly affected and 
diminiſhed, and this would at bottom occaſion 
an almoſt ſudden interruption and reduction of 
her moſt lucrative trade. | 65 


Behold then! the fate attending a people, who 
are following the example of the Carthagenians 
of old, who not content with the rich, with the 
noble and ſolid trade that the cultivation of their 
lands furniſhes them with; would have ſtill 
more and more trade, than nature, in its unal- 
terable decrees has granted to them, and who 
bewitched and deceived by the devil of lucre 
and of avarice, take a number of mercenaries in- 
to their pay, in order to extend their trade by the 

meer force of war ;—thus, infatuated as they are, 
_ digging a pit themſelves, where in all probability 
they will very ſoon, and very ſuddenly be ſwal- 
lowed up. Carthage, that in Africa had domi- 
nion over three hundred wealthy cities, and which 
in order to get higher prices for her commo- 
dities, prohibited the inhabitants of Sardes from 
cultivating their lands under pain of death; this 
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very Carthage, though ſhe afterwards became 
miſtreſs of all the mines of Spain, was not able 
to ſupport the war of Sicily, and the three Pu- 
nick wars, that were the conſequences of the 
firſt; after having eſcaped the ſword of Agatho- 
cles, ſhe fell under the conquering plough ſhare 
of Rome, is now no longer to be ſeen, nor is 
her place any more to be found. Exitio ęſt avi- 
dis mare nautis. | 


I have therefore evidently demonſtrated, that 
I was right when I advanced in our converſa- 
tion, that the trade of England yields nothin 
above the amount of its territorial income, anc 
that after ſhowing, how much that income may 
amount to, the whole, produce of trade will be 
found to be ſwallowed up in it, and that there 
is nothing left to ſay further upon this ſubject. I 
have even made it appear, that at this very in- 
ſtant, the trade of England neither is, nor can 
be carried on, but with diminution of her territo- 
rial income, becauſe ſhe buys more than ſhe ſells, 
and is obliged to pay intereſt for the balance 
againſt her, ariſing from the exceedings of her 
urchaſes. All my obſervations then are true; 
lin in with, and depending upon one another, 
they ſupport and ſtrengthen each other recipro- 
cally, and tending always to the ſame point, they, 
by their number and different natures, do ac- 
tually conſtitute a kind of mathematical demon- 
ſtration. To compleat this demonſtration then, 
nothing further is wanting, but to throw more 
light upon the article NIN national debt, which 
4 is 


15 the only point, that I have not yet been able 
ſſufficiently to explain. ar 


Wich regard to the national debt, you muſt 
diſtinguiſh between the part that is due to fo- 
reigners, and the part due to ſubjects, becauſe 
the nature and conſequences of the one, are dif- 
ferent from the nature and conſequences of the 
other. N 


If, The ſums lent by 1 cannot be 
looked upon as the produce of any profits or 
any ſavings, in which the Engliſh nation is con- 
cerned, any otherwiſe, than becauſe ſo much mo- 
ney has been lent to her, the capital of which ſhe 
owes, and pays intereſt fer ; theſe ſums neither 
are, nor can be any thing, but the produce of 
the profits or ſavings of foreigners, who by lend- 
ing their money to England, are certainly be- 
come ſharers in her territorial income, and are 
in ſome meaſure by that means co-proprietors 
of her ſoil. This I think requires no explanation. 
But pray obſerve, Sir,. that theſe foreigners have 
no other ſecurity for theſe ſhares of theirs, and 
this co-propriety, but the good faith of England, 
a ſecurity that they even have not.—In fact. 
ſuch are the fundamental laws of nature, that 
their mortgage upon the territorial income and 
foil of England is altogether chimerical, and ex- 
iſts in idea only. There is no judge that I know 
of, authorized by any law, nor in whom ſuf- 
ficient power is veſted, that could order the 
mortgage to be forecloſed, to compel England 
| to 
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to pay, nor who could force the execution of . 
ſuch orders. The condition that the foreign 
creditors of England are in, is in no degree fi. 
milar to that, which the king of Pruſſia was in, 
when ſome years ago, he laid hands upon the 
ſums of money due to the Engliſh, and for 
which they had mortgages upon Sileſia.—So 
far from being impoſſible, it may very eaſily 
happen, that in one inſtant the very idea of a 
mortgage upon England may be expunged for 
ever, and the national debts extinguiſhed without 
paying a farthing; either, by the abſolute and 
irreſiſtable neceſſities of the nation, by ſome un- 
foreſeen revolution, or meerly by the concurrence 
of the proprietors of land, who are the people who 
conſtitute the real ſtrength of the nation, and 
who are deeply intereſted, in the annihiliation of 
the debt without paying any part of it. 


2dly, The intereſt paid to foreigners for the 
ſums of money borrowed from them, is a real 
diminution of the particular income of the pro- 
prietors of lands, who alone are reſponſible for 
it, becauſe all that is levied to defray the expen- 
ces of Government, muſt neceſſarily cauſe a di- 
minutian of their income. This principle which 
we have agreed upon is univerſally true; where- 
ever, as the learned and eminent Mr. Locke ſays, 
the principal ſubſiſtence of men ariſes from land, 
and I have fully proved, that England has no 
other certain income but that of land. At the 
fame time, as this intereſt payed to foreigners 
muſt needs form a very conſiderable part of its 
territorial 
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territorial income, of which it has no longer any 
benefit, and therefore is ſo much real and annual 
loſs to it. But further. the nation looks upon 
itſelf as free, and to ſay the truth in many re- 
ſpects it is ſo, but yet being debtor to foreigners, 
for great ſums of money carrying intereſt, it may 
with regard to them, be ſaid to be in a ſtate of 
ſlavery, for relatively to thoſe foreigners, it is upon 
the ſame footing as a ruſtic vaſſal, who after having 
beſtowed all his labour, the ſweat of his brows 
and his utmoſt care upon his fields, is obliged 
firſt to ſet apart from his crop whatever it is, 
the acknowledgement that he owes to his lord. 
England before it can enjoy the fruits of its ſoil, 
its labour, and its pains, is in the ſame manner, 
obliged to ſet apart a conſiderable portion of its 
produce, with which to pay the intereſt that it 
owes to foreigners for money borrowed of them, 
ſo that all the difference between her, and the 
aforeſaid vaſſal is, having it in her power (not 
with impunity indeed, but without having a 
halter to fear) to be guilty of a breach of faith, 
and in ſome manner to aſſaſſinate her lord and 
maſter by refuſing to pay him his juſt demand. 


gdly, The ſums of money lent by natives are 
undoubtedly the produce of the profits or fav- 
ings of thoſe natives, and conſequently of a part 
of the nation; and here is the principal point to 
be cleared up with regard to the national debt. 
Alt may be aſked, if that produce is obtained 
at the expence of foreign nations, or of ſome 
part of the Engliſh nation; now, if it is at the 
| | FD. expence 
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expence of foreigners, as England receives no 

ſubſidies, but on the contrary grants them, then - 
that produce would only ariſe from a very 
balance in favour of the Engliſh, ariſing alto- 
gether, from the particular profits - of the mer- 
chants of England made upon foreign nations. 
But over and above all the different proofs that I 
have brought to ſhow, that all theſe kinds of 
profits are ideal and imaginary only, and that 
the trade though it may ſerve to ſwell the ter- 
ritorial income, yet nevertheleſs, adds nothing 
to it; becauſe this ſaid income comprehends every 
thing elſe. Over and above theſe proofs, I ſay, 
Sir, you may eaſily recollect that all the balances 
of exchange, ariſing ſolely from the national 
ſavings between 1688, and the end of 176r, 
have been more than ſwallowed up, by the in- 
tereſt paid to foreigners —Now, as ſhe neither 
had nor can have any other balance in her favour, 
it muſt neceſſarily follow, that no part of the ſums 
of money lent to the ſtate by the natives, can 
have aroſe from profits made upon foreigners. 
This being the caſe, theſe ſums ſo lent, muſt have 
come entirely out of the territorial income, either, 
at the expence of the particular income of the 
proprietors of land, or, from the particular ſav- 
ings of a ſmall number of theſe proprietors, al- 
though theſe gentlemen are fo far from being 
naturally given to faving, that on the contrary, 
their turn is generally rather to extravagance and 
diſſipation. In England no more than any where 
elſe, it is ſeldom ſeen that any great landed 
man has much money in the funds ; theſe are 


generally 
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rally in the hands of great Merchants or 
wholeſale dealers, of lawyers, of the head clerks 
in offices, and of great dignitaries in the church, 
but more eſpecially in the hands of directors of 
chartered; companies, of bankers, Jews, brokers 
in foreign exchanges, uſurers, ſtock- jobbers, and 
ſuch kind of drones and blood ſuckers of the 
nation. I ſhall obſerve alſo that the excluſive pri- 
vileges granted to certain corporated bodies, to- 
gether with the act of navigation, having deſ- 
troyed all kind of rivalſhip, and eſtabliſhed a 
legal monopoly againſt the landed intereſt, in fa- 
vour of - thoſe who employ themſelves either in 
any foreign or domeſtic trade; theſe laſt have had 
it in their power to make great profits and large 
ſavings out of the territorial income, at the ex- 
pence of the landed intereſt aforeſaid ; and thus, 
under the protection of the moſt abſurd "laws, 
giving encouragement to pillage and deſtructive 
to. trade, and the true intereſt of the nation, 
they have enriched themſelves greatly beyond 
what they ought to have done. They have had 
free - ſcope given them for the imitation of the 
ſteward, who makes all the haſte he poſſibly can 
to plunder his lord, with the view of lending 
him his own money at intereſt ; and the nation 
moſt inconſiderately, and with its eyes ſhut, has 
been made to believe, that all the riches of theſe. 
_ ſeveral harpies, was ſo much gain, made altogether 
upon foreigners. It never conſidered that all theſe 
great accumulations were made of the moſt eſ- 
ential part of itſelf, and at the expence of the 
landed intereſt, It did not even conſider, that 
war 
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war carried out more than all theſe riches, as faſt 
as they were heaped up, and afterwards lent to 
the ſtate, and that it was thereby deprived of that 
benefit from them, that it would naturally have 
had, if there had been no war, and they had re- 
mained in the hands of the landed gentlemen to 
ſpend according to their own will and pleaſure, 
In ſhort, it has been quite ignorant of its true in- 
tereſts, and as I have already ſaid, mad enough, 
to clamour in the moſt inſolent manner, for the 
laſt war with Spain, meerly to protect an infa- 
mous crew of privateers, monopolizers, and uſy- 
rers, whoſe only ſchemes were to enrich them- 
ſelves, by robbing the kingdom of its wealth, 
and precipitating it into ruin. Now, you have 
ſeen, Sir, how much that war, added to the one 
with France, has already coſt England, and” ſtill 
continues to coſt her, upon account of the in- 
tereſt ſne is obliged to pay.— Thus, as it is 
true, that the capital due to the national credi- 
tors is not the produce of a national profit; ſo it 
is equally true, that it has been almoſt entirely a 
real and effective loſs for the land owners, who 
have ſecured nothing out of it, but that ſmall 
portion which has been the produce of their own 
ſavings; and that although, that this may not at 
firſt ſight, be conſidered as ſo much loſs to the 
nation, the war has nevertheleſs rendered it ac- 
tually ſuch. But you muſt give your attention 
further to theſe three different things, - the firſt - 
is, that the great ſums of money lent by the na- 
tional creditors, has encouraged great numbers of 
them to lead an idle life in a ſtate of celibacy at 

| the 
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the expence of the nation. The ſecond is, that 
theſe ſums ſo lent, have created among the com- 
mercial part of the nation, a new monopoly in 
favour of the richeſt merchants, becauſe they 
have prevented the lending of money at a mo- 
derate intereſt, to thoſe traders who were in want 
of ready money for carrying on any conſide- 
rable undertaking; and that this monopoly, 
has further contributed to the increaſe of the 
riches of wealthy merchants, at the expence of the 
particular income of proprietors of land. The 
third 1s, that the eſtabliſhment of a large capital 
due to the national creditors, together with the 
monopolies, and the uſurious contracts that have 
contributed greatly thereto, have given birth to 
what will always be pernicious to every form of 
government whatever, — to what will always bring 
on a diſſolution of manners, that fatal prognoſtic 
of the decadency of ſtates— to what will always 
be either a fertile ſource of factions, diſſentions 
and diſcord; or, of the total extinction of all 
honour, of loyalty to the government, and of 
every noble and patriotic virtue.— In a word, to 
what may ſome day or other bring about a revo- 
55 in the Britiſh government. Virtue ſo dif- 
ficult to practiſe, it had reduced to the loweſt 

egree, and money however acquired, it has 
raiſed to the higheſt. It has debaſed and almoſt 
extinguiſhed all fidelity, probity, virtuous ſhame ; 
in ſhort, every moral virtue *. It has * 
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all diſtinctions among men, by putting a parcel 


of upſtarts upon a level with gentlemen of the 


beſt and moſt ancient families, and has even lifted 
the ſervant above his maſter. The ſame upſtarts 
inſtantaneouſly enriched by the ſpoils of the 
nation, have become co-proprietors of the ſoil 


with its ancient poſſeſſors, whoſe anceſtors had 


acquired it at the price of their blood ; they have 
expelled them from the places, where for many 
ages, the venerables aſhes of theſe ancient poſ- 
ſeſſors were depoſited, who had been glorious de- 
fenders of their kings and country, and whoſe 


actions are recorded in the annals of the nation; 


along with theſe deſcendants from theſe ancient 
families, they ſeated themſelves in the moſt au- 
guſt aſſembly of the nation, and by the numbers 
of their votes have often decided important 
points 
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aut, quod res feret, minueris. Aliter, neque privatz res, neque 
publica, neque domi, neque militiæ, regi poteſt. Nam ubi 
cupido divitiarum invaſit; neque diſciplina, neque artes 
bone, neque ingenium ullum ſatis pollet ; quin animis magis, 
aut minus mature, poſtremo tamen ſuccumbit. Szpe jam aud- 
vivi, qui reges, = civitates et nationes, per opulentiam 
magna imperia amiſerint 3 quz per virtutem inopes ce 

rant: id — haud mirandum eſt. Nam ubi by Je- 
teriorum divitiis magis clarum, magiſque acceptum videt; 
YTrimd æſtuat, multaque in pectore volvit; ſed ubi gloria 
5 mags in dies, virtutem opulentia vincit, animus ad 
voluptatem à verò deficit. Quippe gloria induſtria alitur ; 
ubi eam dempſeris, ipſa perſe virtus amara atque aſpera eſt. 
Poftremd ubi divitiz clarz habentur, ibi omnia bona vilia 
ſunt, fides, probitas, pudor, pudicitia. Nam ad virtutem una 
et ardua via eſt: ad pecuniam, qua cuique libet, nititur: 


pt malis et bonis rebus ea creatur. | 5 
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points in their own favour; by their means many 
of theſe have been reduced to ſuch indigence, as 
ſcarcely to be able to ſubſiſt any other way, 
than by contracting the moft fcandalous alliances 
with them; in ſhort, they have hardly left the 
ncient proprietors any thing, but the moſt hearty 
defire to turn. every thing upſide down, and b 
that means to recover all that they have loft. 
Already have ariſen different parties in the nation, 
Viz. that of the court, the country gentlemen, 
and that of the metropolis, ſtock-jobbers, drones, 
and of all the ſeveral blood ſuckers of the nation, 
the conſequence of which is, that. that part of 
the debt due to the Engliſh themſelves, may poſ- 
ſibly bring much greater and more terrible miſ- 
| chiefs upon the whole kingdom, that what the 
actual and viſible loſs of the capital due to fo- 
reigners would be. It is a fire ſmothering under 
the-aſhes; and which may every minute burſt out 
into a violent flame, the firſt and leaſt effect of 
which, according to the unalterable laws of eter- 
nal juſtice and of order, muſt end in the ruin and 
deſtruction of the national creditors, © 


Athly, The intereſt paid to the national, credi- 
tors being ſuppoſed to be ſpent in the kingdom 
ought to be reckoned, as conftituting a part of 
its territorial income; but as theſe national cre- 
ditors neither are, nor can be paid their intereſt, 
without the landed men feeling, at the ſame time, 
a a diminution in their particular income, it is ne- 
ceſſarily follows then, that there is no one of the 
evils, that the capital of theſe creditors can bring 
* upon 
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upon the nation, that the land owners muſt not 
take their ſhare in, and what I ſay here, will be 
found to co-incide with all I have ſer W in 
the arent article. | 


Supported as you were, by an opinion gene- 
rally and publickly received; you certainly did 


not expect, Sir, that I ſhould have been Fe well 


able to maintain and demonſtrate What 
to you, ſo abſurd and ridiculous with regard to 
the commerce of England, in our firſt converſa · 


tion upon this ſubject. But to come to the point; 
be it remembered, that I ſtarred at-firſt, xg the 


two following plain and ſim principles.—F irft,. 


that without the produce of the earth, men can 
neither enjoy property nor riches; — and, ſe- 
condly, that all commerce is exchange or barter, 
and cannot be carried on, but by giving recipro - 
cally; for he who has nothing to give cannot 
trade; and can only receive either preſents or 


charity, and theſe are the principles in themſelves, 
that for near twenty five years paſt, have con- 
vinced me, that commerce is not the thing it is 


thought to be, and that the general opinion upon 
this ſubject is certainly very erroneous. The 


ſtudy of ancient and modern hiſtory afterwards, 


and Fig of politicks, of war, of its cauſes, and 
effects, the hiſtory of England in particular, tra- 


velling; and converſation with able men, have 


by degrees unfolded theſe principles to me, and 


furniſned me with facts to ſettle and prove 


the ſolidity of them. My greateſt labour, and 
what has coſt me moſt pains, has been to diſ- 
tinguiſh the different ſhades, that different citeum - 
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ſtances always throw upon the conſequences, that 


are to be derived from general principles. Hoc 
opus, hic labor eft. This is the great point; and 


it is the want of this diſtinction, that gives birth 


to the miſtakes of every kind that men are apt 
ta fall into. Our errors, I ſay, proceed from 
our not ſufficiently diſtinguiſhing that difference 


of ſhades that the difference of circumſtances 


muſt neceſſarily produce; and thus it is, that 
people either blame or praiſe luxury indiſcrimi- 


nately, without diſtinguiſhing the difference of 


the circumſtances that produce it, and the dif- 
ference of appearances under which it ſhows itſelf. 


But to return to our particular object, I have 


already conſidered, unfolded, eſtabliſhed, and 
Cleared ſo many different things, all concur- 
ring to the ſame end, that at the riſque of a little 
tautology, I muſt reſume and place before you, 
the capital points that I have advanced and prov- 


| ed, as well as what we agreed upon in our con- 


verſation ; this is what I am about to do. V1 


We agreed then,—1ſt, That in the annual ter- 
ritorjal produce of any nation whatſoever, there 
are three things to be diſtinguiſhed. —The firſt 


| is, the whole produce.—The ſecond is, the ter- 


ritorial income, which conſiſts in all_ that the 
land' produces over and above the charges, ad- 
vances, and reaſonable profits of thoſe who la- 


bour and cultivate the ground. And the third is, 


the particular income of the Jandlords, which 


conſiſts in what remains of the territorial income, 


after all expences and publick charges are ſub- 
Ke. cy, That 
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2dly, That the tythes, for inftance. paid" to 
the clergy, are a publick charge, the amount of 
which, ſurely makes a part of the territorial in- 
come, without making a part, however, of the 
particular i income of the land owners. 0 


zdly, Suppoſing thirty five millions of pro- 


ductive acres, yielding one with another, twenty 
two livres a year, over and above the charges, 
ad vances, and reaſonable profits of cultivation; 
then, the territorial income of England, pro- 
perly ſo called, is only about eight hundred and 
ten millions of livres tournois, ne 


the tythes of the clergy. 


_ 4thly, That 1 all that ought, to 
be taken into the account, our territorial income, 
is nearly on a level with that of England. as to 
the numerical value, ; 


5thly, The Engliſh in no other N 
over us from their territorial income, than that 
of having a leſs number of people to divide it 
among than we have; from whence it follows, 

that every Engliſhman one with another, has 
about twice as much wes enn 
man can do. 


Now I have afiented; ſhown, * PIES 
ed, 1ſt. That when the land tax in England i is in 
appearance, at four ſols in the livre or 3» it is 


really at no more than 8 livre or I've. 
Ne 


2dly, That 


# 
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-2dly, That the thirty five milions of acres that 
England may have in culture; do not yield to the 
54 one with another, more than about eleven 

vics an acre per annum, which for that number 
of acres does not amount to more than three hun- 
dred and. cighty five millions of livres tournois. 


© *3dly,- That upon thoſe three hundred and eighty 

five millions, the proprietors are further obliged 
to pay their part of the taxes upon objects of 
daily conſumption, and to pay their part of the 
land tax likewiſe, which amounts comprehend- 

ing the Roman catholics, who pay double, to 
about thirty nine millions of livres tournois, 
houſes paying of this tax, no more than about 
mne millions of livres, becauſe they are rated at 
one twentieth of what they let for, while the 

land actually pays one tenth of the rent. 


Athly, The territorial income of Scotland 


= nothing tõ England; on the contrary, 


thnd' ſubſiſts in ſome degree by the terri to- 
rial income of England, either by their inter- 
SOT e eee 


Sthly, That the territorial income of Ireland, 
may perhaps furniſh annually to England, fif- 
teen millions of livres at the utmoſt; but that 
Ireland by its trade with England gets back thoſe 
fifteen millions and upwards.” s. 
7! Sf COe SO? Js ONE 
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Quere, Wnether the author has been ſuffciently/inform- | 
ed, with regard to the propoſitions he lays down relative to 
Scotland, Ireland and the colanies, | 
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6thly, That it is almoſt the ſame thing with 
regard to the colonies, who by their trade with, ; 
England, take back almoſt every thing that 
their territorial income may yield to England, 
in ſome ſhape or other. Js oel 


5thly, That the trade of England to OY 
Eaſt Indies, is carried on by force of ſilver and 
gold, and with a great loſs to the nation, which if 
ſhe were wiſe, ſhe might eaſily do without all the 
trifling and uſeleſs things that are brought from 
thence at great expence, and that are almoſt all 
conſumed at home. At the ſame time, I took 
occaſion to ſnew from hence, that the commerce 
with the Eaſt Indies had been one of the princi - 
pal cauſes of the deſtruction of the Roman em- 
pire; and here I ſhall further add, that if that 
trade only carried out the ſilver and gold, that 
was eaſily to be got from other places, it would 
be no great matter: dut that it does infinite 
miſchief to the agriculture of the e and 
cultivating nations. | 


8thly, That by the courſe of . Pig: 
land . looſes with Venice, Ruſſia, Hamburgh, 
| Amſterdam, and even at this moment with France 
that ſhe gains very little by other trading places, 
and does not at this very day get ſo much by 
Portugal, as ſhe did in the beginning of this cen- 
tury, at which time ſhe paid and maintained a 


conſiderable army in Spain. 


gthly, That the change of Atnſierdam, being 
the hinge upon which all other exchanges turn, 
* 2 and 
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ard London having for a long time; and even 
in times of peace, loſt about five'per cent. by the 
exchange with Amſterdam, this makes it ſomething 
' mote than bare preſumption, that England rather 
. looſes * gains upon the whole of the general 


cial, That the exportation of ler ** gold 
from England, is at equal to their pa en. 


1 ithly, That fines the ata ede in 
1696 until the 3 1ſt December, 1748, England 
has coined but very little more than nineteen 
millions ſterling; and that trade is very far from 
having any thing to reclaim upon that ſum, 
ſeeing that during that ſame period, England has 
received in ſilver and gold, not only a greater ſum, 
but even about half as much more, by the ſums 
of money borrowed from foreigners; and fur · 
ther, that from this ſum of about nineteen mil - 
lions ſterling, you muſt deduct all that was no 
more than recoined or ſome other way replaced, 
and which might amount to oo the one Hall. 


"Lay, That fir more than tebnty wore paſt, 
ſilver hls fold at market about three and a h 
per cent. dearer, allowing even four and a wel 
cent. for the falſe proportion fixed between 
args and ſilver. by the laws of England; and 
that from thence ſilver coin became ſo ſcarce in 
1759, that a reſpectable citizen propoſed to ſup- 
ply che defect by pewter money. . 


© r3thly, That 
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* 13thly, That for about thirty years paſt gol 

has been worth at lh, pgs ii Fi. d 
per cent. more than at the mint; and at this time, 
that ſurplus price is riſen to two and a half per 
cent. which ſhows that the ſcarcity of gold encreaſes 
inſtead of decreaſing. I have at the ſame time 
ſhewn, why ſilver was inproportion dearer than gold. 


14thly, That the fix laſt articles, and eſpe - 
cially the two laſt, are an authentic and incon- 
teſtible proof, that in time of peace, as well as in 
time of war, the general expence of England, 
has for more than twenty years paſt, been higher 
than its general receipt. „ n 


- 15thly, That all the warlike expences of Eng- 

land, as well by land as ſea, ſince the revolution 
of 1688, to the laſt of December, 1750, amount 
to about one hundred and eighty millions ſter- 
ling; but from that ſum you muſt dedy& all 
that may have been ſpent within the kingdom; 
and then the exterior expences, putting them at 
the higheſt, will not amount to more than about 
eighty. millions ſterling, viz. during king Wil- 
liam's reign ; to about twenty millions five hund- 
red thouſand pounds; for the war about the 
Spaniſh ſucceſſion. about thirty five millions five 
hundred thouſand pounds ; and during the reigns 
of king George the firſt and ſecond,uotil the 3 iſt of 
December, 1750, about twenty four millions ſterling. 


16thly, That on another hand, the nation 
owed upon the giſt December, 1750, about 
ſeventy five millions ſterling; and further, that 
| - Ns there 
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; chere had been carried out about the value of 
four millions ſive hundred thouſand pounds ſter- 
ling of the ſpecie, that ſhe was poſſeſſed of in 

1688, and 1696, which two ſums added to- 

. make about ſeventy nine millions five 
undred thouſand l ſterling. 


-x5thly, That fo equal a balance between the 
exterior expences on one hand, and the national 
debt, together with the loſs upon the ſum total 
of the ſpecie on the other, is a freſn proof to con- 
firm thoſe formerly given for demonſtrating, that 
the trade of England adds nothing beyond the value 
of the territorial income, and when this is acknow- 
ledged, there is no more to be ſaid appr that head. 


18thly, That there can only two objeRtions be 

made to this laſt proof; firſt, that I may perhaps 
have deceived myſelf, and not have allowed 
enough for the exterior expences; and ſecondly, 
that in my calculations, I have not reckoned the 
intereſt that England has paid for intereſt due to 
foreigners, for the ſams borrowed from them; 
which intereſt, not having been ſpent within the 
kingdom, makes no part of the territorial income 
which ſhe has engaged, and can only be th ke pro 
duce of the Profits made by trade. 


19thly, 7 That with regatd to the firſt objection, 
J have taken the utmoſt care not to lay myſelf 
open to it; and further, that I appeal to the 
Printed accounts of the national debt of England, 
to the printed reſolutions of Parliament, and to 


the whole'Engliſh nation, 
zothly, That 


ꝛcthly, That as to the ſecond objection, it is of 
a very different nature; this therefore muſt be ab- 
ſolutely deſtroyed, and to this end, the general 
and argumentative ſtated account of England, 
from 1600 to the 3 iſt December, 1761, muſt be 
ſet forth, by dividing all that long ſeries of years, 
into ſeven different epochs, and which the hiſ- 
tory of England itſelf, has taken care to remark 
and diſtinguiſh. <A * 0 Art 


A2 1ſtly, That from 1600 until the reſtoration 
of Charles the ſecond in 1660, the balance of ex- 
change was favourable to England one year with 
another, to the amount of one hundred and ſixty 
thouſand pounds ſterling per annum; —becauſe 
Spaniſh ſilver circulated more and more through- 
out all Europe;—becauſe from 1562 queen Eli- 
zabeth had permitted the exportation of corn, 
which had given great encouragement to agri- 
culture, and had moreover! delivered England, 
from the tribute ſhe paid to foreigners, for the 
corn ſhe took from them before that permiſſion 3 
— becauſe during all that period, the national 
manners were rigid and auſtere, and the ceconomy 
of the nation very great; becauſe this auſterity 
of manners, and this national ceconomy were the 
cauſes of her ſelling more thanſhe bought; and from 
hence altogether aroſe the balance in her favour, 
and not from what is commonly ſtiled TRADE, 
a word, not only extremely equivocal,” but ac- 
tully barbarous and abſurd, in the ſenſe that it 
is now generally underſtood. Cooney aing 


1 F 
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- - 22d9ly, That the trifling extravagance intro- 
duced at court, by Charles the ſecond, made 
very little way into the city, and till leſs into the 

other parts of the kingdom. That thus, not- 
withſtanding the diſſipation, and other things that 
naturally ſhould have diminiſhed the ſales, and 
enereaſed the purchaſes of England; the Engliſh 
had nevertheleſs by exchange, a balance in their 
favour, from 1660, till 1688, amounting one year 
with ancaber, to about one hundred and fixty 
thouſand pounds ſterling per annum; but that for 
this balance they were indebted to the egregious 
blunder that France committed in the beginning 
of that period, by clogging the exportation of 
its corn, to enrich England with this valuable 
branch of trade, for which ſhe could never have 
any foreign vent ; if France would 1 it by 


r 1. U 5 


23dly, That the period beginning and — * 
with the reign of king William, is that during 
which England has moſt enjoyed, what very pro- 
perly may be called a rich and ſolid trade, and 
during which, the balance of exchange was im- 
menſely in her favour, ſo as to produce one 
year with another about eight hundred and ſixty 
thouſand pounds ſterling, the cauſes of which 
were as follow, the - baniſhment of all ſhow and 
trifling luxury, and none other admitted, but 

what conſiſted with neatneſs, decency, conveni- 
ency, dignity and grandeur.— The great im- 
provement in agriculture.— The increaſe in the 
exportation of corn, by the prohibition of export - 
dun our own, — By the 3 in the im- 
| ports 
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ports of other commodities, and the increaſe of 
their own exports, under the equivocal names of 
manufactures and induſtry.— In a word, by a great 
augmentation in ſales, and a great diminution in 
purchaſes. From hence it followed, that France 
on her ſide, giving into trifling expence of every 
kind, and having prohibited the exportation of 
her corn, gained battles, took towns, ravaged 
the enemy's country, impoveriſhed herſelf, and 
made a wretched peace; while on the contrary, 
England loſt battles, ſuffered towns to be taken, 
and her allies to be plundered, enriched: herſelf, 
and made an advantageous peace for herſelf, 
and her allies. That nevertheleſs the exterior 
expences of the war and the intereſt paid abroad, 
ſwallowed up all the aforeſaid annual balance, of 
about eight hundred and ſixty thouſand pounds, 

which for fourteen years, make about twelve mil- 
lions ſterling ; and not only ſo, but England was 

obliged to- mortgage her ſoil, and territorial in- 

come, not only to foreigners, but to her own 
ſubjects, for about ten millions ſterling. 


A2 24thly, That after the death of king William, 
there was leſs frugality in the manners of the na- 
tion. The throne was filled by a woman; and 
with an exception to queen Elizabeth, a female 
reign, was never that of national azconomy.— 
Parliaments meeting annually from 1688, the 
women during queen Anne's reign began to put 
themſelves upon a footing of accompanying their 
huſbands to the capital, and making a ſplendid 
appearance there; this was ſufficient to break in 
upon the frugality of manners, without intro - 

| | ducing 
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dueing as yet, much trifling extravagance.— The 
new Eaſt· India company, eſtabliſhed ſince 1698, 
increaſed its power more and more, and inſenſibly 
created a taſte for the childiſh and expenſive lux- 
ury of China, the daily and pernicious uſe of tea, 
and a fondneſs for ſeveral other miſerable — ex- 
otic follies. That from theſe three cauſes it fol · 
lowed, that upon the whole, the purchaſes of the 
nation encreaſed in a much greater proportion 
than the ſales did, although trade in general en- 
creaſed and extended itſelf, and that the mer- 
chants, more eſpecially the directors of the India 
company did make — Although the 
the — of trade Portugal was — the 
higheſt pitch it ever had been, and although the 
exportation of corn went on daily increaſing. 
That in conſequence of this great increaſe, both 
in purchaſes and ſales, the annual balance of ex- 
change which had amounted to about eight hun- 
dred and ſixty thouſand pounds ſterling durin 
king Willliam's reign, did not during the — 
- of the war for the Spaniſh ſucceſſion amount at 
the utmoſt, to more than about five hundred and 
eighty thouſand pounds, which was about two 


rin ara ret . 


five hundred and eighty thouſand pounds, has 
been more than totally ſwallowed up by the inte- 
reſt paid to foreigners, for money borrowed ſrom 
them, to carry on the two wars againſt France; 
ſo that, theſe two wars have ſtripped the na- 

nen the balance created 8 
| 7 


hundred and eighty thouſand Nene at year, 


2 That this fm balance of: about 
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by ber exchange, her ceconomy, her e ö 


and by the improvement of her agriculture, and 
conſequently, by the ſuperior value of her ſales 


to that of her purchaſes from the er or 


1688, ae beginping of 1716. 


"digs: That from: the beginning of 1716; 4 
to the end of 1738, England enjoyed profound 
peace, tranquillity and plenty. That a a. be- 


nefit aroſe from the Aſſiento ſhip, the interlop- 
ing trade with the Spaniſh Weſt Indies, and 
from the far greateſt part of the fiſhery of North 


America, all which were valuable preſents made 


to her by the treaty of Utrecht. That her trade 
has been extended to all parts of the globe, and 


that ſne has covered the ocean with the ſhips be- 


longing to her colonies, her India company, and 


every part of her dominions. That there have 


been years in the courſe of which, ſhe has ex- 
porn! corn to the value of about three millions 

rling. But, then the national frugality of her 
manners; however has been much: leſs, than it 
had formerly been; ſo that, far from availing 
herſelf of peace, and the encreaſe of her ſales, 
in ſuch manner, as to ſave enough to pay off a 
great part of her deht, ſhe on the contrary, has 
encreaſed her purchaſes in the ſame proportion as 


her ſales; has only paid off about three hundred 


thouſand: pounds ſterling of her debt, and the 


balance in her favour (which it at the: higheſt has 


not been more than equal to that of the pre- 
ceding period) has not been by near two mil - 
go) ſeven” hundred — pounds ſterling, 


01 ſufficient | 
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ſufficient to pay the intereſt ſhe owed: to fo- 
| ec er 


| -24thily, That England intexicared with u Fall 
idlens of trade, and over ruled by the mer. 
chants grown rich at her expence (ſeeing that 
all muſt come out of the territorial income) and 
by their wealth become arrogant babling poli- 
ticians; that England, I fay, cryed ont with 
mad and clamorous inſolence for the laſt war 
with Spain; and that from the very moment 
that war was declared, the loſt the benefit of the 
Aſſiento ſhip,” and of the interloping trade with 
the Spaniſh Weſt Indies, which on one hand 
leſſened her ſales, while on the other, it did not 
leſſen her purchaſes That at the ſame time, the 
great concourſe and extravagance of women, and 
their long reſidence in the capital, gave a new 
turn to manners in general, a turn for trifling 
and diſſipation, which ' quickly ſpread itſelf 
among all ranks of people, and which by ftill 
leſſening the total of national "ſales, did greatly 
encreaſe that of the national purchaſes. That this 
change of manners nevertheleſs, had. not all 
the bad effect that it might have had, becauſe 
it had ouly come to its higheſt pitch, towards 
the end of that period, and becauſe the Ro- 
man catholicks excepted, the other nonconfor- 
miſts who in England are very numerous, were 
— from it by the principles of their re- 
ligion.— That on another hand, the evil was in 
ſome meaſure compenſated by an exportation 
r to mes aegis: yay edgy millions 

'erling, 
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ſterling, during the laſt five years of the period of 
the laſt war.—And that thus the annual balance 
of exchange was ſtill about three hundred 
thouſand pounds ſterling one year with another, 
which however makes it near two hundred and 
ninety thouſand pounds ſterling, leſs than it was 
during the long period of peace, and leſs, by 
about five hundred and ſixty thouſand pounds 
ſterling than it was, under the frugal reign of 
king William, at which time, the exportation 
of corn was not ſo great. That it is alſo to be 
obſerved, that this balance of exchange, to the 
amount of about three hundred thouſand pounds 
ſterling, for the period of the laſt war, has not 

Fafficient to pay the intereſt - due to fo- 
reigners; to diſcharge. which, the nation has 
been obliged to encreaſe its debt near ſeven mil - 


lions ſterling, over and above her exterior ex- 


pences.—That the nation therefore - was: be- 
witched in * with, and maintaining the 
arrogance and inſolence of its trading orators, 

in undertaking a war for the ſake of a parcel 
of privateers and monopolizers,—a war which 
could not but leſſen the value of her ſales; and 
giving herſelf up to a trifling extravagance, that: 
could not but encreaſe the value of its pur- 
chaſes; thus diſabling herſelf from paying even 
the intereſt of her debt, at the very time ſhe 
ſhould have made it a capital point to pay, not 
only the intereſt, but the capital of this debt by 


keeping quiet, and by a ſyſtem of ceconomy.. 


A 28thly, That 
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 » @8thly, That falſe and abſurd luxury, having 
to a monſtrous heighth at the concluſion of 
laſt war, it was vigorouſly attacked by many 
pron! writers, and was moſt ſeverely cen- 

red in the paſtoral letters of the wiſe and learn- 
ed prelate, who then filled the | ſee of London; 
and that even the legiſlature. itſelf thought it a 
duty ta apply ſome remedy to it. That all this, 
however, only ſerved to make it ſhew itſelf in a 
different form; for becoming ſomething more 
decent it extended itſelf further, and penetrated 
even into all the different counties, and has 
thereby become much more expenſive to the 
nation. — That the loans made abroad during the 
laſt war, having ſome how or other furniſhed 
England with ſeveral millions ſterling, bis de- 
ftruttive ſupph, with more to it, vaniſhed fo 
quickly, and in ſo ſhort a time, that in 1753, 
and in 27543 the ſcarcity of ſpecie was extreme- 
ly great in London, whilſt guineas ſent out for 
the payment of part of the balance of exchange, 
were very common in French and Auſtrian 
Flanders. That in the midſt of theſe circum- 
ſtances with regard to the interior of England a 
kind of triumvirate formed: itſelf, that under- 
took to plunge her inte the preſent war, and 
which aſter a great oppoſition ; could fall upon 
no other method for carrying the point, but by 
getting the nation to act the part of pyrates, 
other eircumſtances upon the continent contri- 
buting at the ſame time greatly thereto.— That 
rating the exterior expences at the higheſt, and 
putting them at twenty millions ſterling 4 

* * the 
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the 3 iſt of December 1761, England then for- 
the laſt eleven years had a balance in her ex- 
changes againſt her that has amounted to neat 
three hundred and thirty thouſand pounds ſter- 
ling, one year with another, and of about five 
hundred thouſand pounds, if you calculate the 
exterior expences at eighteen millions ſterling 
only. — That this ſame balance would reach, 
either to near ſeven hundred thouſand pounds 
ſterling, or nearly to nine hundred thouſand; 
if inſtead of following Sir Matthew Decker, and 
of rating foreigners as creditors of two fifths of 
the national debt, you only conſider them as 
many Engliſhmen themſelves do, as creditors for 
one third of this debt.— That, be this as it may, 
it ſtill remains very ſure, that ſince the be- 
ginning of 1751, it has been by borrowing only, 
that 2 has been enabled to pay the intereſt 
of the ſums ſhe owes abroad; and that at the 
ſame time, the balance of exchange has been 
againſt her, to the amount of more than three 
hundred thouſand pounds ſterling, one year with 
another. | | | K* 


A2 gqthly, That from the general and argumen- 

tative ſtated account of England, that I have 
given from 1600, to the 3ſt of December, 1761, 
all the ſeveral conſequences that I have ſet down 
do manifeſtly reſult; the two laſt whereof, and 
which may ſerve as ſummaries for all the others, 
are as follow, — that England has at this day, a 
balance with regard to her foreign trade againſt 
her; that ſhe borrows great ſums; that ſhe even 

O borrows 
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borrows to make good the intereſt due to fo- 
reigners, and that this is not only fo, but like - 
wi goes on encrealing ever ſince ſhe has given 

herſelf up to trifling extravagance, and has ex- 
tended her trade to all quarters of the globe.— 
That the payment of the intereſt due abroad, 
cannot be placed to the account of the extent, 
'and profits of her foreign trade, ſeeing, that 
without encroaching upon her capital, this in- 
tereſt has been made good at the time only, 
when ſhe had leaſt trade; whereas, this payment 
was alone the produce of the frugality and ſav- 
ings of the nation; for, from the time theſe vir- 
tubes no longer ſubſiſted, this payment could be 
made no other way but by encroaching upon 
the capital, and by borrowing in order to pay, 
which is always the caſe of thoſe who ſpend 


LY 
- 


.more than they have coming in. 


.... zothly, That from 1688 England has en- 
creaſed her expences of every kind, in a much 
larger proportion, than ſhe has augmented her 
territorial income.,—That this income which J 
at firſt fixed at eight hundred and ten millions 
of livres, is now no more than nominal, a very 
wide breach having been made in it. That at 
the time of her greateſt economy, ſhe had no 
more than a balance of about eight hundred 
and ſixty thouſand pounds ſterling in her favour 
by her exchange. — That this balance in her ex- 
change is at preſent abſolutely againſt her, and 

rther, that ſhe cannot owe leſs abroad, than 
about one million four hundred thouſand pounds 

| 5 ſterling 
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ſterling a year, for the intereſt of the ſums ſhe 
has barrowed, ſuppoſing foreigners to be creditors 
for one third of the national debt only.—That it is 
extremely difficult to recover that national fru- 
gality of manners which ſhe ſtands ſo much in 
need of, and which a great part of the nation 
would nevertheleſs look apon as pronouncing 
ſentence of death againſt them. That it is. at 
this inſtant, in our power to deprive her of that 
rich and valuable exportation of corn which 
ſhe is indebted to our pure liberality for, and 
from which for near one hundred years, ſhe has 
derived the greateſt part of her wealth and 
ſtrength. —Thar by depriving her of this, We 
ſhould enrich ourſelves more and more, and 
reduce her to her natural ſtate of mediocrity, by 
reſuming that ſuperiority over her, which, in 
the order of nature is due to us.—That this is 
the 'caſe, and ſuppoſing that ſhe ſhould think 6f 
carrying on the war for ſome time longer, there 
is no ruinous operation whatever, that ſhe would 
not be drawn into, by the neceſſity ſhe _— 
be under, of borrowing more money, not only 
to defray the expence pf the war, but to pay 
the intereſt due to foreigners, and even to ſup- 
port her home and foreign trade upon the foot- 
ing it now is.— That this neceffiry would ſtill 
grow greater upon her, if the war ſhould pene- 
trate into the interior parts of Portugal and 
Spain, and even if England ſhould" be obli 8 

to abandon Portugal and her other allies. Süch 
is the fate attending every nation, that not con- 
tent with the rich and ſubſtantial trade, that the 
he . O02 cultivation 
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cultivation of their lands afford them, who 
would ſtill engroſs more trade to themſelves, 
than nature in her eternal and irrefragable 
decrees has allotted to them, who poſſeſſed by 
the demon of avarice and lucre; take foreign 
mercenaries into their pay, in order to extend 
their commerce by force of arms; for, like the 
Carthagenians, ſuch people only dig a pit for 
themſelves, in which they ſooner or later, and 
all at once are ſwallowed up. | 


3iſtly, That by ſo many different proofs 
linked in with one another, and which ſup- 
rt and ſtrengthen one another reciprocally, 
and tend all to the ſame point, I have evident- 
ly demonſtrated, that I was well founded, when 
in our converſation I laid it down as a poſition, 
that the trade of England does not yield any 
thing above the amount of its territorial income; 
and that having ſhewn to what that income 
may amount, the produce of her trade will be 
found ſwallowed up in it, and that nothing 
further remains to be ſaid upon that head. That 
1 have ſhewn that England at this very inſtant 
carries on no trade but with a diminution of her 
territorial income; becauſe, ſhe buys more than 
ſhe ſells, and is obliged to pay intereſt for the ba- 
lance againſt her, occaſioned by the exceedings 
of her purchaſes. —That to compleat the de- 
monſtration of my propoſition, and to make it 
in ſome degree mathematical, nothing further is 
wanted, but to throw further light upon the 
article of the national debt, which is the only 

| One 
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one that I have not as yet been able to clear 
up perfectly to you. | | 


32dly, In conſequence of this, that the ſums 
lent by foreigners, could not be the produce of 
any profits or ſavings in which England can 
any otherwiſe be concerned, than by their having 
lent her ſo much. — That theſe foreigners by 
lending theſe ſums are become uſu frufuaries of 
her territorial income, and in ſome meaſure co- 
proprietors of her ſoil. — That nevertheleſs, they 
have no other ſecurity for this co-enjoyment and 
this co-propriety but the good faith of the na- 
tion, and ſtrictly ſpeaking, they have not that 
neither, their mortgage upon the territorial in- 
come of England, being by the immutable laws 
of nature abſolutely ideal, and as even the bare 
idea of this mortgage, may in an inſtant be ex- 
tinguiſhed for ever, by the total annihilation of 
the debt. | 


Zadly, That the intereſt paid to foreigners 
* ns borrowed from . is an adus di. 
minution of the particular income of the pro- 
prietors of lands, who only are anſwerable for it; 
and that it likewiſe is an effective diminution of 
the territorial income of the nation, which no 
longer receives any benefit from it, becauſe it 
is ſpent out of the kingdom. Thus with regard 
this intereſt, the nation is to foreigners, reſ- 
pectively in the ſame caſe, as a vaſſal is to his 
lord, the only difference is, that the nation 
may, though not with impunity, yet without 

0 O 3 fear 


n b 
fear of the halter, forfeit her honour, and in 
ſome degree aſſaſſinate its lord by refuſing to 
pay him his juſt demands. | 


gathly, That although the ſums lent by the 

ſubjects of England are certainly the produce of 
the profits and ſavings of a part of the nation, 
it is nevertheleſs true, that theſe ſums have ab- 
ſolutely ſprung from the territorial income, ei- 
ther at the particular expence of land owners; 
or, from the particular ſavings of a ſmall num- 
ber ot thoſe land owners. That the produce of 
the ſavings laft mentioned, has been very in- 
conſiderable; and that almoſt all the reft has 
ariſen from the exorbitant profits, made di- 
rectly or indirectly upon the land owners, by 
directors of privileged companies, and other rich 
merchants, by bankers, Jews, brokers, ſtock- 
jobbers, and a ſwarm of drones and blood 
ſuckers of the nation. That theſe exorbitant 
profits have been chiefly made under the favour 
of a laws, that eventually protect plundering, 
are thereby. deſtructive to what may truly be 
called commerce, and to the nation in general, 
and have given ſcope to all the ſons of mam- 
mon, to copy: after..a diſhoneſt. ſteward, who 
makes all the haſte he can to rob his maſter, in 
order to lend him his own money at intereſt.— 
That the nation has been blind, inconſiderate 
mad enough, not to ſee that war would entirely 
ſtrip her of the riches thus got together, in bel- 
lowing with clamour and inſolence for the laſt 
war with Spain, and in endeavouring by this 
War, 
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war, to juſtify and protect the plunder of a heap. 
of privateers, and of a band of monopdlizers 
— uſurers, whoſe only views were to chrich 
themſelves by robbing the nation, and ſinking 
her into a bottomleſs pit. That the great ſums 
that have been borrowed among the ſubjects 
of the nation, have encouraged a great number 
of its citizens to lead a life of celibacy and idle- 
neſs at the expence of the e theſe 


loans have given riſe to a new kind of monopo po 
in favour of rich merchants, who have made 


of it to encreaſe their fortunes more and more, 
at the expence of the particular income of the 
land owners.—In ſhort, that the conſtituting a 
great capital, got and lent by Engliſh ſubjeQs, 
together with monopolies, and the uſurious con- 
tracts that have aſſiſted and contributed to it, 
may, for the reaſons that I have already given, 
bring many more terrible evils on the nation, 
than the actual and viſible loſs of the capital 
due to foreigners could poſſibly do.—That this 
is a fire ſmothering under the aſhes, and which 
may every moment burſt out into a violent 
flame, the firſt and leaſt effect of which would 
according to the unalterable laws of juſtice effec- 
wy ruin every individual national creditor. 


35thly, And laſtly, That the intereſt paid to 
the reſident national creditors, being ſuppoſed to 
be ſpent within the kingdom, it ought to be 
looked upon as making a part of the territorial in- 
come; but nevertheleſs, as it neither is, nor can 


: be paid, but by a diminution. of the particular E 
O4 | income 
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- Income of the land owners, there is no one kind 
of evik that their capital can poſſibly bring upon 
the nation, but what they muſt neceſſarily be- 
come ſharers in. | | 


After all this long recapitulation, in which as I 
foreſaw, I have been forced to be frequently guilty 
of tautology, yet I have many eſſential things 
ſtill left to urge. It is not ſufficient, Sir, to have 
removed your miſtake; I muſt ſhow you the 
origin and cauſe of it, and confirm you in -the 
knowledge of the true principles of commerce, 
which will oblige me to aſcend to the very be- 
ginning of time, in order to eſtabliſh theſe prin- 
ciples upon the ancient and immoveable foun- 
dations of nature. I muſt alſo make you better 
acquainted with England, and ſhew that country 
to you, ſuch as it really is with regard to trade, 
and convince you that according to her laws and 
cuſtoms, ſhe cannot, though ſhe would, carry on 
that kind of trade which conſiſts altogether of 
freight, manufactures, and induſtry. This laſt 
article will naturally lead me, to ſpeak to you of 
the duties laid upon objects of daily conſumption 
in England. From thence, as I have promiſed, 
I ſhall undertake to ſhew you the miſchief that 
theſe taxes aſſuredly cauſe to the nation, and 
prove to you by inconteſtable facts, that the pro- 
prietors of lands would be very conſiderable 
gainers, by taking upon themſelves to pay direct- 
ly, out of their own incomes, all the expences of 
government, as the famous and judicious Mr. 
Locke formerly adviſed them to do. Laſtly, 1 

| Wh muſk 
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muſt unfold to you the reſources that England 
has, and which to ſay the truth, are indeed many 
and great. It remains to point out to you the 
eaſe with which ſhe could carry them into execu- 
tion, if we ſhould ſuffer her to a& according to 
her own will and pleaſure, and the eaſe likewiſe 
with which, and even in the midſt of war, we 
could oppoſe our reſources to hers, and by this 
meansenrich ourſelves,reſumeour natural ſtrength, 
reſtrain her within the bounds of juſt mediocrity, 
and maintain ourſelves in that ſtate of impor- 
tance and ſuperiority which becomes, and of 
right belongs to us, by the extent and fitua- 
tion of our ſoil, as well as by the variety and 
excellence of the productions of the ſoil, ſome 
of which has received an excluſive privilege, from 
the hands of nature herſelf. But my letter al- 
ready makes up a volume, and it is time to con- 
clude it; pray permit me then to defer till ano- 
ther opportunity, treating the ſeveral points that 
I have juſt touched upon; give me leave to lay 
down my pen, after begging you to be aſſured 
Sc. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


I HAVE obſerved page 20, that antecedent to 
the revolution in 1688, the price of corn 
had been higher in England, than it had been at 
any time fince, The common price of the quar- 
ter of wheat, was actually at two pounds ten ſhil- 
lings and two pence ſterling during the forty 
three years preceding this revolution; whereas, 
ſince that period, it has only been at. two pounds 
two ſhillings and three pence, fo that it has 
fallen about one ſeventh. #5 8 


Page 127, I have ſaid, that between 1716, and 
the end of 1738, there have been years in which 
England exported as much corn as amounted to 
the value of three millions ſterling; but the au- 
+ thor of the elements of commerce, quoting ſeve - 
ral Engliſh authors for this aſſertion, ſays in the 
120th page of the firſt part of his work, that there 
have been years, when the bounty granted upon 
exportation has amounted to five hundred thou- 
ſand pounds ſterling. Now the bounty upon 
wheat is five ſhillings per quarter, upon rye three 


ſhillings and fix pence, and upon barley two ſhil- 
| lings 
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lings and ſixpence, which altogether upon an 
average, is three ſhillings and eight pence; on 
another hand, the ſame author rates all Kind of 
corn at the medium price of one pound eight 
ſhillings ſterling, which makes the medium of 
the bounty a ſmall matter 'more than two fif- 
teenths of the medium price of corn, and then 
five hundred thouſand pounds ſterling paid for 
the bounties during the courſe of one year, will 
make the value of the corn os e about three 
million eight hundred thouſand pounds, inſtead of 
three millions ſterling, as I have ſaid page 141. _ 


Careful as I always am, to make my calcula- 
tions rather too low than too high, and to affirm ' 
nothing but what I have authority for; I muft 
oblerve, that this ſame author ſays in the ſame page 
120, what I have ſaid in the 14iſt page of my 
letter, viz. that in 1746, 1747, 1748, 1749 and 
1750, the Engliſh have annually exported corn 
to the amount of more than one million ſix 
hundred thouſand pounds, one year with another. 


Can there then be a more noble manufacture, or 
a richer branch of trade found out, than the ma- 
nufacture and trade of corn? Is it not evidentl 
true, that it is this manufacture, and this 1 
of trade that have actually ſupported England, and 
have been the fource both of its power and its 
ſtrength, ever ſince. we have been ſo infatuated as 
to deprive ourſelves of it? The ſtate which 
abounds moſt in corn, abounds moſt in ſtrength 
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and power; this Monſieur Melon“ has ſaid in 
the moſt ſtriking part of this work, and Socrates 
' faid it long before him in his ſecond book of 
Plato's. republic; to lay the foundation of which 
republick, He, in the firſt place, requires a 
number of labouring hands, but when he pro- 
| Poſes the aggrandizement, the encreaſe of po- 
pulation, and the introduction of commerce into 
it, he then requires a much greater number of 
huſbandmen and labouring hands: we ought not 
then to looſe a moments time in recovering this 
manufacture and trade of corn from the Engliſh, 
which as I have ſaid more than once, they never 
could have availed themſelves of, if we had been 
wiſe enough to have availed our/elves of it in the 
manner we might and ſhould have done. An 
oppotton to a meaſure ſo ſalutary to France, 
and which, as things are at preſent circumſtanced, 
would be infinitely more fatal to England than 
the loſs of ten battles ; ſuch an oppoſition, I ſay, 
cannot proceed from any thing but involuntary 
error only, and it is not indeed poſſible to think 
otherwiſe about it. But this error is truely a 
very terrible one, ſtrengthening itſelf perpetually 
with freſh deluſions, and which EY to tire out 
its opponents) is inceſſantly bringing forth a heap 
of falſe reaſonings, that are in the higheſt degree 
E Nee yp frivolous 


— 


"4 Perpetual Secretary of the academy of Bourdeaux, ape 
pointed ſuch by its founder the Duc de la Force, Melon was 
employed in very important affairs by the court of France, 
and he wrote a treatiſe, entituled, Eſai politique ſur le com- 
merte; he died at Paris 1738. | 
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frivolous and childiſn; this I am experiencing, 
being juſt now attacked with one of theſe wretch- 
ed arguments, that may with propriety be called 
an inſult upon reaſon and common ſenſe; here 
TR | | * 


The author of the elements of commerce, in 
the firſt part of it, and page 124, ſpeaking no- 
wiſe affirmatively, but only hypothetically, hav- 
ing nothing in view, but meerly the law by which 
a bounty. is granted, and never taking into his 
conſideration thoſe other laws that are incorpo- 
rated with it, and which are inſeparable from it 
this author, I ſay, zealous defender as he is, of 
the liberty of a free corn trade, has imagined 
that there. is a poſſibility of fraudulently importing 
foreign corn into England, in order to obtain the 
bounty upon the exportation of it afterwards. 
Now thoſe that maintain this error, relying upon 
the authority of ſo groundleſs a conjecture, have 
pretended that the great exportation of corn 
from England is abſolutely fictitious; that the 
greateſt part of this corn has been imported frau- 
dulently, and ' conſequently that the corn trade is 
fo far from being a profit to the kingdom, is 
really and truely a loſs to it. It is neceſſary there- 
fore to confute this fallacious and abſurd argu- 
ment, and to ſhow, that there are not the leaſt 
grounds for the ſuppoſition, from whence it bor- 
rows all the force it has. To this end 1 ſhall 
examine and diſcuſs the different laws of Eng- 
land, relating to the importation and exportation 
of corn; and although it is irkſome, to be ob- 

liged 
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liged to go to the bottom of ſuch dry and unen- 
tertaining matter merely to encounter ridiculous 
fantoms, I ſhall however, execute the taſk with 
pleaſure, becauſe the reſult of it will be a clear 
and full proof of the impractibility of the fraud. 


Nou this fraud, ſuppoſing a poſſibility of its ex . 
_ ſting, could not be carried on any other way, than 
_ ift. By exporting corn, the growth of the king- 
dom, upon which the bounty might be obtained, 
and by bringing it back again clandeſtinely, in- 
ſtead of carrying it to a foreign market. 2dly, 
By mast ne desde into * kingdom, in 
order to obtain nty upon the exportation 
of it afterwards. 1 p 298 


Theſe then are the only two kinds of fraud 
that can be ſuppoſed; and it is impoſſible to 
carry either one or the other of them into exe- 
ion 211 ſhall begin with examining the firſt. 


I The bounty upon the quarter of wheat Win- 
cheſter meaſure, is about the value of one hun- 
dred and twenty French ſols, when the 15 
is at no more than forty eight ſhillings, ſterling. 
pon the quarter. of rye, about eighty four 
ſols, when the price does not exceed thirty 
two ſhillings. ſterling —And for the quarter of 
barley, about ſixty fols ſame money, when the 
price of the quarter does not exceed twenty four 


billings. | 
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Corn is a very bulky commodity, and cannot 
be removed without a great deal of viſible ope- 
ration. Wheat, rye, and barley, — 19 71 
of the ſame ſpecifick weight. 


The quarter of wheat Wincheſter 8 
weighs five hundred and twelve pounds Troy, 
of twelve ounces, the ounce conſiſting of four 
hundred and eighty grains; and the bounty upon 
it being only one hundred and twenty French ſols, 
does not amount to a liard (which is three French 
deniers) for each pound Troy weight. As to 
rye, ſuppoſing it nearly of the ſame weight. the 
bounty then will not amount to quite two French 


deniers, and for barley ſuppoſing s the 


alway 
ſame weight to a denier and a half. Now, if I 
can prove, that it is impoſſible to think of ex- 
porting the wheat of England, in order to oh- 
tain the bounty and to bring it into the kingdom 
again clandeſtinely, I ſhall have more fully prov- 
ed the ſame thing with regard to rye, and to 
barley; the article of wheat chereſore is the 2 


one, that I ſhall now diſcuſs. 


A merchant cannot obtain the e upon 
corn, till he has given bond to export to ſome 
foreign market, the ſame quantity he declares at 
the cuſtom- houſe, under the penalty of about 
nine livres, twelve ſols of France per quarter; 
and not till he produces a certificate ſigned and 
ſealed by the principal magiſtrate of the place, 
where the ſame corn has been landed and ſold, 

or 
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or by two well known Engliſh merchants refid- 
ing in the ſame place; unleſs legal proof be 
t that the ſhip upon which the corn was 
loaded, has been taken ad the enemy, or has 
foundered at ſea, 


- Thus then, to be able to commit he fraud in 


| queſtion; you muſt, iſt. Deceive or corrupt, 


either ſome principal magiſtrate abroad, or two 
conſiderable merchants.—2dly, To be able to 
ſmuggle ſo bulky a commodity back again into 
the kingdom, the carriage of which is too operoſe 
to be performed ſecretly, and which every Eng- 
liſh peaſant has a perſonal intereſt in diſcovering, 
and giving information about, which is a point 
well worthy. conſideration. —3dly, To riſque not 
only a edle and heavy penalty, and his credit 
likewiſe in a point, that cannot but incenſe the 
whole nation. —Athly, To engage in ſuch a fraud, 
by Which little or nothing may be got, but 


ſomething perhaps loſt; ſecing that the charges 


of loading, unloading, removing, ware-houſe room, 
and the expence of deceiving or bribing thoſe 

ons whoſe certificate it is neceſſary to obtain, 
muſt needs ſwallow up almoſt the whole trifling 
bounty, of leſs than a liard for each pound Troy 
weight of wheat: now ſurely it is not conſiſtent 
with common ſenſe, a0 think that a merchant that 
is in a condition to carry on a conſiderable corn 
trade, would run ſuch riſques, and hazard his 


ruin, and the loſs of his reputation, and after all 
get nothing by it; and as to petty traders it is 


very 
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ern hat though were ever ſo well 
9 they could A the ſame riſques, 
becauſe have not wherewithal to do it. 
This kind of fraud therefore is not practicable, 
and the Sther is * As e 


demonſtrate. 


| When the price + the quarier of wheat does. 
not exceed: forty eight ſhillings, every quarter pays 
about one hundred and twenty eight French Hs 
upon importation; When rye is at no more than 
thirty two ſhillings the quarter, it pays upon 

entry, about four livres ſixteen ſols; and while 
barley does not exceed the price of twenty eight 
bonne gh er ea tho! 
* a 


2 licenſe can Saad for the carrying out 
n corn, after it has been once im- 


_ — ngland. Whoever does export it, is 
not only to a confiſcation of the corn, the 
ſhip or veſſel, together with her guns, tackle, and 
— A but alſo to a pn of eight pounds 

ing, for every quarter exported, be the 
kind of corn = kg it will; and further, 
every one of the whole crew, who ſhould be 
convicted of having knowingly and willingly 
been concerned in the fraud, ſhall be liable to 
three months impriſonment, without bail or main 


P To 


3 


"Fo be lhe Heer to commit t this Maud it is 
neceſlary—1ift, To ſmuggle into the kingdom a 


| = mmodity, which as I have before ſaid, is very 
oy and the carriage of which is too operoſe to 
be performed ſecretly, and which every Engliſh 
pealant has a ſtrong perſonal intereſt in diſcover- 
N giving information about. —2dly, To 
halbe the L ip s crew, without being ever ſure 
that ſome one or other of them will not repent, 
and lodge an information.—gdly, To riſque the 
forfeiture of the ſhip, and the heavy penalty of 
eight pounds ſterling for every quarter, which 
does not make qui uite two ſetiers Paris meaſure.— 
4thly, Apparently to hazard, being ruined and 
rendered odious and contemptible to the Whole 
kin dom, and for what? only to gain a denier at 
moſt by every pound of wheat, and leſs by every 
d weight of rye and barley, from which 
| however, is to be deducted all manner of pl 
and neceſſary expence, even ipppolitg a ne 
tive probability of ſucceſs, wes 


. 


People do not eaſily bring themſelves tol com- 
mit ſuch a fraud, and engage in a- ſmuggling 
trade, when the profits in view are ſo inconſide - 
rable, and at the ſame time ſo difficult to be 
obtained, and when they fail ſo ruinous in their 
conſequences. Whoever would embark in ſuch 

undertaking, ſhould firſt conſider, what reaſon- 
able proſpect there is of ſuccteding in it, and 
what mighty profits may be made by it; now 


neither one nor the other of theſe can take place 
in 
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in carrying on à fraudulent corn trade in Eng- 
land, and ſuch therefore are not known. In fat 
it would be impoſſible for any one whatever, 
produce ten inſtances ſince 1689, of fuch'frav 
LY committed, and proved by a regular pro» 


ſecution in the Engliſh court of exchequer; 


whereas, many are the inſtances that may be 
brought and proved of the frauds committed in 
the importation and exportation of tobacco. But 
—1ſt, Frauds in the tobacco trade, conſiſt only 
in a viſible importation and exportation; and 


running it afterwards back into the kingdom.,— 


2dly, Although tobacco is a bulky commodity, 
the package and removal of it, is infinitely more 


_ eaſy than that of corn. —3dly, EveryEngliſh ſub- 


ject has a particular intereſt in favouring and con- 
niving at the re- landing of tobacco clandeſtinely. 
—4thly, The profit including charges and riſque, 
being leſs than a liard upon each Troy pound 
weight of wheat, is more than twelve French 
ſols upon every pound of tobacco of the ſame 
weight. It is not therefore to be wondered at, 
that the laws relating to the tobacco trade ſhould 
be ſometimes evaded and broke a ; While 
thoſe relating to corn, can neither be broke 0 2 
nor evaded. There are therefore no grounds for 
oppoſing the re-eſtabliſhment of a free corn 
trade, by relying upon the authority of a 
mere ſuppoſition that has not the leaſt exiſtence, 
and whoever would make uſe of this or any ſuch 


other method, might have the beginning of Ci- 


cero's firſt oration againſt Catiline applied to 
them, 
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AR hear, is faid to 2% 
| them qu 
p 3. 0 uſq 
my inſcitia, vel 4 7 civium 7 Fans 5 
; 


ſentitis omnia veſtra patere 


E R A 4 & A4. 


Age 10, line 3. dele the iſt and r. a comma only at culture. 

p. do. I. 13. dele of a. p. 14, laſt line of the note, 60 ſols 
or French crown. p. 17, 1. 7. inſtead of relative, read relatively. 
p. do. I. 16. inſtead of ſets, r. fits. p. 18. laſt line but two, r. 
well informed. p. 22, I. 1. instead of ourſelves, r. England 
herſelf. p. do. I. 9, r. they have been. p. 25, 1. 13, r. exiſt in- 
ſtead of exiſts. p. 26, 1. 25. dele where. p. do. laſt line but 
three, dele land, and add a comma at ſumptuous. p. 27. laſt 
line but one of the text, add a comma at country. p. 32, I. 24. 
Inſtead of a leading, r. as leading. p. 43, I. 10. r. to be beſt in- 
formed. p. 51, I. 14. dele for. p. 58, 1. z. after profits of its trade, 
add by the extent of its commerce. p. 65, I. 19. inſtead of the 
by, r. by the. p. 73, 1. 26. inſtead of luxuries were, r. luxury 
was. I. F. . of the note, inſtead of and ſtate. r. a ſtate. 
P- 76, I. 11. after 60 ſols of France, r. was then fifty four 
pence ſterling, and in vol 1ſt. p. 318. do. I. 14. inſtead of 54 
pence, r. 56 pence. p. 86, I. 6 inſtead charges on, r. charges or. 
p- do. I. 10. after thus, r. even by. p. 106, I. 6, after licentiouſ- 
neſs, r. of mind and. r. 109. I. 3. after corrupting, dals of. 
p. 110. 1. 3. inſtead of his buſineſs. r. its buſineſs. p. 114. 1. 
27. inſtead of ſhould, r. might. p. 115, 1. 7. inftead of re- 
mained, r. remaining. . 116, 1. 21. r. and its happineſs, 
and inſtead of even, r. but even. p. 119. laſt line, after coun- 
tenance, r. he. p. 141. I. 24. inſtead of under neceſſity, r. a 
neceſſity. p. 143, I. 18. for propotion, r. proportion, and dele as. 
p. 161, þ 1. read loſe. p. 164, I. 18. r. 810 millions of livres 
tournois. p. 7 25. 444 of linct, A 169. 

ult, igners, is not expen in e na- 
eng it. p. 171. I. 12. inſtead of a ſemicolon, make a com- 
ma at it; next line make a comma at el inſtead of a full 
Rop. p. 172. laſt line but two, after made add out. P: 173: 1. 
26. dele that. . p. 176. laſt line but two, dele zz. 179. laſt line 
after in, add the, p. 180, 1. 2 are, add only, and after 
at, add about. p. 182, I. dearer, add then at the mint. 
p. 189, laſt line but four, dele it. p. 192, I. 24. make a com- 
ma at England. p. do. four lines make a comma at op- 
poſition, inſtead of ſemicolon. p. 197, 1. 14. inſtead of neither 
7. cither. p. do. I. 28. after regard, add to. p. 198, I. 29. 
after inconſiderate, add and. p. 201 1. 16, r. have inſtead of 
has. p. 205, I. fn p. 206, I. 3. r. phan- 
toms, inſtead of fantoms. p. 210. 1. 27. after ſuch, add an. p. 
212, |. 1. inſtead of, hear is, r. hear it. 


